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not at any distant period will they do so—never! Something more 
explicit was looked for than a dissolving picture of words, which 
at Aylesbury may seem to hint Protection and at Manchester may 
seem to hint the avoidance of Protection. 

It is remarkable that the two opposite parties to be conciliated 
have felt an alarm opposite to that anticipated. The local, indi- 
genous, field-grown Protectionist, turns ale as the thought comes 
upon him, at last, that Protectionistically he must die, without 
rescue from any Disraeli ex machina. Manchester construes the 
insinuating suggestion of pliability to cover a threat of renewed 
Protection, and at once meets the supposed challenge by resuming 
its arms out of the museum of the Anti-Corn-Law League. The 
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want of explicitness was a natural provocation: a frank avowal on 
the part of leading Protectionists, that the responsibility of office 
| had chased from their minds the last lingering relics of hope for 
their quondam doctrine, might have soothed Free-trade into the 
continued slumber to which the Whigs had lulled it; a frank 
avowal of continued resolve to attempt Protection, might have 
caused a flutter; but the chance of having to deal with an 
“ organized hypocrisy” suggests the idea of more trouble—of a 





* AccorpING to the salutary principle of the constitution,” as 
Mr. Disraeli phrases it, the new Ministers begin their official 
career with a trip into the country—a sort of constitutional walk, 
to fortify them for their fatigues. Sir John Pakington cannot un- 
dertake the Colonies in presence of the Commons without a visit | 
to Droitwich ; Mr. Disraeli must consult his neighbours in “ our ” 
county-hall; and Lord John Manners must eat oysters at their na- 
tive town, before he can be armed for the fight. At a pleasanter 
season of the year the pleasure would have been more welcome ; 
but a holyday is always ——- and in the snug boroughs or | 
congenial counties to which, under the sanitary principles of the 
constitution, the Protectionist Ministers resort, the holyday has 
been uninterrupted by any rude electioneering. They have en- 
joyed the appointment to the fag-end of a Parliament with- 
out any invidious reality of resistance. According to the 
theory, although elected by a particular constituency each 
Member represents the whole country: it is remarkable that | 
when appointment to imperial office makes a Member more than 
ever the agent for the whole country, then, precisely at that junc- 
ture, he should find it incumbent upon him to take the abou 
and go down to ask the pleasure of certain respectable residents in | 
Buckingham or Midhurst. In the last of the works which Lord | 
John Russell has bequeathed to enrich the library-shelves of Par- 
liament, he had inserted a provision that servants of the Crown 
should not be obliged to make this reference on being simply pro- 
moted or translated to higher office; a provision which bears in- 
ternal and interesting evidence as to the continuance of a belief 
in the author’s mind, even to so late a day, that the family party 
would remain in office for ever; since the measure makes no pro- 
vision to save such trouble on a new entry, but only on promotion 
or exchange. We would go yet further than Lord John, and | 
would give to each Minister a seat in virtue of his office; which | 
would have saved our newly-appointed friends the trip down to 
the sources of the oyster-market, or even to some “ inaccessible ” 
place like Midhurst, where no oysters are to be found, but the 
natives take them for a species of water-cress. | 
Under the existing constitution, however—may its shadow never 
be less!—newly-appointed officials are expected to go through 
this expensive form of pienic; and it is also expected of them, 
under circumstances like the present, that they should hasten to 
seize the opportunity of making a declaration of their policy. 
Nay, under the present circumstances it was peculiarly expected, 
since nobody can divine what it is possible for the present Minis- 
ters to do, and therefore everybody felt an especially keen curiosity 
to know what they intend to do, besides the comparatively easy 
task of being. Terrible disappointment! the addresses disclose 
nothing. You might infer from them that Ministers intend to try | 
whether the farmer mind cannot be content with the existence of 
a Protectionist Ministry in office, as an honorary distinction, with- 
out exacting any practical results: but we doubt whether the 
farmer mind is yet cultivated to that degree of refinement. We 
do not believe that it is cultivated enough to appreciate the ad- 
ss issued by Mr. Disraeli, who might have been singularly ex- | 
ted to make a disclosure, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
eader of the House of Commons, the mind of the Ministry, and 
eminently an artist in words. No disclosure, save the thought- 
concealing avowal, that, not now, “but at no distant period, we 
hope, with the concurrence of the country, to establish a policy in 
conformity with the principles which in Opposition we have felt it 
our duty to maintain.” Sew will Farmer Hawthorn construe 
that : He may understand it to mean, that as Ministers will not 
enforce their principles now, so likewise “ at no distant period "— | 





| 


| form the question of dissolution may present itself. 


machinery fit for agitation to cover all contingencies. The League 
| is provided, reéquipped for the fight. Its trumpet-note sounds to 
| the tune of “ twenty-seven thousand pounds subscribed in twenty- 
seven minutes,”—as though a political victory were a thing to 
bought! The Protectionists might bid before the national auc- 
tioneer, and name a higher figure; but, alas! they are “ distress- 
ed,” “ burdened,” crushed, and cannot show sovereigns against the 
millowners. 

The Free-traders are great at League-organizing and thousands- 
subscribing; but we are not sure that they are equally felicitous 
in the course of action that they suggest, or in the grounds on 
which they rest it. Ministers, says Mr. Cobden, must not be 
allowed time, lest the enemy should practise deceptive arts and 
the enthusiasm of the people should cool. But time cannot be re- 
fused for certain routine business in Parliament; and to fear lest 
the spirit of the people evaporate, is o—_ to confess a weakness ? 
They desire a “final” settlement; which can only be attained, 
however, when the settlement is made to rest on a natural basis, 
without artificial structures to prop or artificial stimulants to ex- 
cite public opinion. The question rests on a natural basis now, 
since Lord Derby confessedly cannot stir it at present. To preci- 
pitate a general election, might only unsettle that which is virtually 
settled. The course is by no means clear of doubts. Will the 


; Queen, acting under advice of those nearest to the Throne, consent 


to an immediate dissolution? We do not presume the negative ; 
we only hesitate to presume the affirmative until we know in what 
Will a gene- 
ral election certainly return a Free-trade majority? Will the 
League, like Lord Derby, abide by the decision of the next election 
as “final” if it should be adverse to Free-trade? We suggest 


| these questions for the reflection of the leading Leaguers, without 


anticipating the replies. 

Mr. Cobden will very soon have an opportunity of meeting the 
tactics of the new Ministry in the regular Parliamentary way. 
Concealment and the Budget are things incompatible. The 
Income-tax is now within a few days of its legal death; for its 
being so, Mr. Disraeli is himself answerable. By his own act in 
supporting Mr. Hume’s motion of last year, the Income-tax must 
come under review almost immediately, and he, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, must deal with it. But he cannot deal with 
so important an item in the financial scheme without explaining 
his whole plan: he cannot propose, he cannot postpone the In- 
come-tax, without explaining. Or if he should attempt it, such 
an unusual and unreasonable evasion would justify the Commons 
in —~ course to stop a fraudulent Ministry, even by stopping the 
Surnlies, ' 





At this time, the Reform Conference in St. Martin’s Hall is a 
memento not to be disregarded. It reminds us of several facts 
which bear upon the questions that we have just mooted. In the 
first place, it reminds us that the suffrage has not been materially 
altered since the last general election, and that we must still ap- 
peal to that “balance” of parties and interests which Lord John 
Russell trembled to disturb, and which oscillates with a delicacy 
difficult to calculate. It reminds us also, that although there are 
many active, intelligent, and really earnest men working away in 
a chronic endeavour to get a better Parliamentary representation, 
they cannot escape from the embarrassments of disunion ; the Man- 
chester men keeping one section of middle-class Reformers in 
doubtful relation with the rest. It reminds us most especially, 
that although the Manchester manufacturers, excited through 
their sensitive part, the ledger, feel a certain monetary enthusiasm 
on the one point of Free-trade, apathy exists elsewhere, as it does 
in Manchester itself on any but the one point; so that the next 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
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election would be left in a great measure to chance and to the 
hazard of victory in the gambling of electionmongers’ offices. 

In the matter proper to it, Reform, the Conference testifies to 
the existence of no inconsiderable number of persons who are not 
wearied out, but are animated by an increasing desire for union 
among different sections of Reformers: and although individuals 
who fly off at a tangent, or provincial sections instigated by se- 

arate interests, make a great show of the disunion that exists, it 

oes not need much penetration beneath the surface to see that the 
feeling of union and the wish to work out an unsectional reform 
are extensively shared. 





The ghostly shadow of a Parliament is about to assemble in 
France, and “the Prince President” has anticipated its only pos- 
sible semblance of a practical function, by decreeing a budget before 
it meets. Yes, a budget of 60,000,000/. decreed by the Autocrat ; 
0 rapidly does paternal rule develop its blessings in that favoured 

Certain Republicans and exiles, among whom General Cavaignac 
stands foremost, have been elected. If not struck off the roll by 
the Prince-Presidential will, dare they sit >—that is a question of 
the day in the whispered discussions of Paris. It is to be hoped 
not. Cavaignac could only show himself to illustrate, by a new sacri- 
fice, the overwhelming power which keeps down France through 
fraud and terror. Or if suffered to sit, such a man as Cavaignac 
could accomplish nothing that would benefit the country : he could 
only by his opposition give a show of reality to the sham—a degree 
of countenance to the servile acts of the puppet majority; and in 
doing so, he must incur the suspicion that, outwardly an opponent, 
he was covertly an accomplice. If he wants to protest, he can do 
80 most eloquently by his absence. Patriots of all shades should 
be unanimous in staying away, and leave to the set that the 
Usurper is gathering around him to fill up his tableau, the una- 
nimity of subserviency ; and thus the protesters might utter their 
denunciations, by contraries, through the language of the President’s 
own instruments. 





War has actually broken out with Burmah, and is most likely 
poeceting with enlarged activity. The King of Ava seems to 

ave been only temporizing and trifling when he promised redress 
for the outrages on British merchants; a promise which he has 
followed up by fresh outrages and audacious defiances of the 
forces sent to exact reparation. The successive attempts to 
bring him to reason have proved strong enough only to exasperate 
him and to instigate new aggressions avenging his chastised 
authority ; and insuflicient proceedings at first will compel the 
British Government to take ample measures for subjugating the 
barbaric potentate. It will be done: but meanwhile we have on 
hand, besides our African wars, a war with the barbarians beyond 
India; and we all know that Indian frontier wars, which look 
small at first, often expand to large proportions before they are 
closed with yictory. 








Che Court, 
Tue Queen gave an audience to the Marquis of Lansdowne on Saturday. 
On Tuesday her Majesty held a Court, in Buckingham Palace, at which 
several of the minor members of the late Administration resigned their 
offices, and their successors kissed hands, On Wednesday the Queen held 
her second levee, in St. James’s Palace. The Earl of Derby had an in- 
terview of unusual length. 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council, at Buckingham Palace, yes- 
terday, At the Court, the Earl of Clarendon and some other members of 
the late Administration had audiences on resigning their offices. Prince de 
Carini presented his credentials from the Duke of Parma. The Council was 
attended by all the Cabinet Ministers. A new florin was submitted to the 
Queen, and approved of. After the Council, the Earl of Eglinton, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ircland, had an audience to take leave. The Earl of Derby 
had an audience. ‘ 

The Duchess of Kent has visited the Queen almost daily. The Duke 
and Duchess de Nemours have been visitors; and have received a visit 
from the Queen and Prince Albert at Claremont. The Queen took two 
of the Princesses, at the beginning of the week, to visit their grand-aunt 
the Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester House. 

The Duchess of Cambridge and the Princess Mary arrived in London, 
from a long Continental tour, on Saturday : their residence in St. James's 
Palace not being yet prepared for them, they went, after taking luncheon 
with the Queen and Prince Albert, to the residence of the Duchess of 
Gloucester at Kew. 





Che PAletropolis. 


A conference of “ delegates from the Branch Societies of the National 
Reform Association, and also from other political Reform Associations,”’ 
was opened by a mecting in St. Martin’s Hall, on Tuesday. On the plat- 
form, were Mr. Hume, Mr, George Thompson, Mr. Geach, Mr. W. J. 
Fox, Mr. T. M‘Cullagh, Mr. Heyworth, Mr. J. B. Smith, all. Members 
of Parliament; Sir Charles Napier, Mr. Edward Miall, the Reverend J. 
Burnet, and Mr. Ernest Jones, of London; Mr, Heywood, Mr, Haugh- 
ton, and Mr. Lattimore, from the provinces. 

Sir Joshua Walmsley claimed, as President of the National Reform 
Association, the Council of which had convened the meeting, to address 
it before the election of a chairman. 

The Council proposed that the meeting should consider—1. The means 
for securing “‘to the utmost possible extent”’ the constitutional rights of 
the people ; 2. How far the bill before Parliament [Lord John Russell's} is 
calculated towards gaining that object ; 3. The best future course for securing 
to the voter the independent exercise of the franchise. He dismissed the 
bill before Parliament “ with a very few words,’’ as a measure which, 
denying the ballot, and restricting the vote to about half a million, or one 
in eight of those he deems entitled to it, besides other defects, ‘‘ has the ap- 
pearance of an insult rather than a boon.”’ No one can regret its fate, but 


ee S¥, i 
all should rather rejoice that it no longer exists to impede efforts to obtain g 
measure more consistent with the just ads of the people and the inte. 
rests of the country. He then touched on the demands of the National Re. 
form Association, not to explain them over again fully, but to clear awa 
the only misapprehension that exists in reference to them—a misapprehep. 
sion which has arisen out of a misinterpretation of the first clause in the de. 
claration of their objects, as set forth on the card of membership. ‘ That 
clause was a definition of the qualification for the franchise. Now it had 
been most erroneously supposed, that by ‘the claiming to be rated to the re. 
lief of the poor,’ was meant the actual payment of rates, as a condition of 
voting. Such was not the case; the exact contrary was the fact. Ajj 
that the Association meant was, that the existing parochial machinery should 
be retained, as the best adapted for the purpose of local registration, under 
local supervision and self-government; but the right to be upon the register 
and to vote, should be wholly independent and irrespective of the payment 
of rates. This simple statement would, be hoped, set the question at re 
and give assurance to the friends of reform everywhere, that the association 
would most strenuously oppose all attempts to insert a ratepaying clause jp 
any future Reform Bill; believing that such clause would be the fruitful 
source of oppression, chicanery, and fraud, and little better than a penal en. 
actment—visiting upon honest men the penalty of disfranchisement for the 
non-prepayment of a due, which the parochial authorities have ample 
power to enforce.” . 

Proceeding to expatiate on the successful operations of the Association— 
its six hundred and upwards of public meetings throughout the country—he 
admitted, in the midst of his general statement, that the Association has had 
to contend with difficulty and opposition, ‘arising partly from the antipathy 
to the society, open or concealed, of mere party politicians, but more from 
the apathy and inertness of the unenfranchised classes.’” But while admit- 
ting and explaining the principal reason why their progress has not been so 
rapid and great as could have been desired, he acknowledged gratefully the 
readiness with which large numbers of the producing classes had united 
with them, and made concessions for the sake of codperation, while at the 
same time holding more advanced opinions; and he particularly acknow- 
ledged, with sincere and deep-felt gratitude, the sanction and valuable aid 
they had received in various places from Christian ministers, who perceived 
the intimate connexion between the improvement of the social and civil 
condition of the people and their own success in the discharge of the sacred 
duties which devolve upon them. Recurring to the principles of the Asso- 
ciation and the course it advocates, he said—* for himself, he would not unite 
in a general agitation upon exclusively Free-trade principles, and would 
counsel his countrymen who want not only cheap bread but cheap govern. 


| ment, and a constant and effectual control over the national purse, to em- 


brace the present favourable opportunity of securing the perpetual blessings 
of free trade, and a general amelioration of existing burdens by means of a 
radical change in the representation.” 

Having made these preliminary explanations, Sir Joshua Walmsley pro- 
posed that the chair should be taken by Mr. Hume,—‘‘a gentleman whose 
name must be well known to them all, but whose exertions in behalf of the 
people would be better known when he had passed away from them.” 

The formal business of the meeting was then opened by the proposal 
that certain gentlemen should be chosen as a committee to frame proposi- 
tions for submission to the Conference, and to regulate the order of pro- 
ceedings. A step or two had been made in these formalities,—Mr. Ro- 
bert Heywood and Mr. Ralph Walter, had been nominated Vice-Presi- 
dents, and Mr. George Thompson Secretary of the Conference,—when a 
compact body of Chartists challenged further advance ; seeming to fear that 
means would be taken to prevent them from putting forward resolutions 
embodying their principles, or even from speaking on the resolutions offi- 
cially presented. Mr. Ernest Jones and Mr. Shaw objected to the nomi- 
nation of the Committee: subsequently, Mr. Bronterre 0’ Brien was no- 
minated as one, but his name found no seconder. At last the Committee 
were allowed to retire and prepare a programme. 

While they were absent, speeches were made by the Chairman and the 
Reverend J. Burnet. Mr. Ilume earnestly besought Mr. Jones and the 
other Chartists not to repeat the error they fell into twelve years since, 
and again, by their conduct, stay the progress of Reform: he assured 
them that, in accepting the present compromise, for it was nothing more, 
he did not himself, as a Chartist, abate one jot of his own opinions; and 
that he considers the question of Reform more important than any ques- 
tion of Free-trade, because if the same efforts had been made to carry 
Reform that had been made for Free-trade, they would have carried every 
necessary reform long since. Therefore he urged on them, that reform 
should, for the future, be number one in their list of grievances; and 
that once obtained, all monopolies in trade must soon disappear. 

The Committee of procedure brought up their programme, and the 
mecting adopted it unanimously. The speechmaking then set in form- 
ally ; each orator being limited to ten minutes, Mr. W. J. Fox M.P., 
Mr. George Dawson, Mr. Torrens M‘Cullagh M.P., some provincial 
speakers, the Reverend Mr. Parsons of Gloucester, Mr. Ernest Jones, 
Mr. Ingram Lockhart, and Mr. George Thompson, successively delivered 
their sentiments. Mr. M‘Cullagh, following soon after the Reverend J. 
Burnet and Mr. George Dawson, was so struck with their generous sense 
and jocose tact of speech, and with the good-humour with which their 
admonitions were received by the meeting, that he felt sure they would 
escape the only real danger in their path—disagreement and distraction 
in their own camp. But soon afterwards, Mr. Dick, a London Chartist 
of Protectionist views, awakened so much ill-feeling by his speech, that 
Mr. Le Blond, for the Chartists of Bradford, repudiated sympathy both 
with Mr. Dick and his sentiments; and Mr. Holyoake confessed that “ it 
would not be in the power of tyranny to say anything against the en- 
franchisement of the people so bitter as to quote what had been seen that 
day, if that was to be taken as an example of the temper and intelligence 
of the people.’’ After a speech from Mr. G. Thompson praising Mr. Ernest 
Jones, and “lashing” Mr. Dick, there arose an uproar which “ almost 
changed into a fight,” and a resolution was moved to limit the right of 
speaking and voting at the Conference: but Mr. Hume and the more in- 
fluential speakers expressing their confidence that the scenes of that day 
would not be repeated, the Conference adjourned, in comparative tran- 
quillity. 

The Conference sat again on Wednesday morning. After speeches by 
many delegates, in the course of some of which a little of the dissentient 
feeling shown on the first day again broke out, an address to the 
country, embodying the programme of the National Reform Association, 
as a real extension of popular rights that will render those still withheld 
easier of attainment, was unanimously adopted. 

In the evening of Wednesday, an aggregate meeting of the Reformers 
present at the Conference, and of the general public, assembled again, 
heard speeches, and passed resolutions. 
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At a meeting of the trades of London, summoned by the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, and held in St. Martin’s Hall on Thursday, it was 
by Mr. Newton, that the funds of the Society have been diminish- 

ed from 25,0007. to 17,000/.; and it is therefore necessary to determine 
speedily the steps to be taken for establishing codperative workshops. A 
committee was 
trades to carry out the plan. 








The new Lord Chancellor took the oaths of office in the Court of Chancery, 
Lincoln’s Inn Hall, on Monday, as Sir Edward Sugden ; the patent of his 
Peerage as Baron St. Leonard’s not having been then perfected. The at- 
tendance of the bar and the ro was greater than on any similar oceasion 
since the swearing in of Lord Brougham. 

Mr. Simon, the author of the reports of the decisions in the Court of the 
late Vice-Chancellor of England, has been made Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor; an appointment equally praised by the friends of Sir Edward 
Sugden and of Mr. Simon himself. 


At the Thames Police Office, on Saturday, Mr. Hetherington and Mr. 
Foster, masters of coal-ships, were summoned for infringing the act of Par- 
liament for regulating the coalwhippers. The men have recently struck for 
an advance of wages,—that is, instead of working the coals at 7d. per ton, 
they ask 9¢. ; the former price, they say, not enabling them to support their 
families. The operation of the law is this. A shipmaster applies at the 
office of the Registrar of Coalwhippers for a gang of men, tendering the price 
he deems sufficient ; if that price is rejected by the registered men, the master 
is at liberty to employ other labourers, provided he does not give them any 
“ advantage ’’ over the terms he offered to the coalwhippers. In the present 
cases, the masters, for a gang of nine men, offered 7d. a ton; the registered men 
rejected the offer. The masters got other men, through a publican “ middle- 
man,” still paying only 7d. a ton ; but there were ten men in one gang and 
twelve in the other. This gave a ‘greater advantage ” than the registered 
men—a gang of nine—would have possessed. It was contended for the de- 
fendants that no “greater advantage’’ had been made out. But the Magis- 
trate held that the charge was substantiated ; he fined one of the defendants 
twenty shillings, and the other forty shillings. 

Three young women applied to the Bow Street Magistrate, on Tuesday, 
under the following circumstances. They were hired by Mr. Butler, a thea- 
trical agent living near Covent Garden, to go to Paris to perform; the agent 
having been instructed by a Mr. Haviz, an Englishman living at Paris, who 
assumes various names, and pretends at times that he is a Greek. No money 
was paid them at Paris; they fell into the most abject state of poverty, and 
were eventually sent home by the British Consul, at the expense of the Eng- 
lish Charitable Fund. Mr. Butler stated that he was not aware of the cha- 
racter of Haviz when he acted as his agent. Mr. Jardine thought the case a 
fit one for relief, and ordered a sum of money to be given from the poor-box. 

Aservant of Dr. Bushnan of Nottingham Place, during his master’s ab- 
sence from town last week, decamped with property, chiefly plate, to the 
value of nearly 1507. He has hitherto escaped detection, though the Police 
have traced sixty-three pieces of the plate to one pawnbroker. 

Messrs. Wilson, omnibus-proprictors on a very large scale, have for some 
time suspected that their conductors have robbed them. They hired a man 
to ride in certain omnibuses and count the number of passengers on a jour- 
ney: this led to the detection of embezzlement; some of the conductors not 
accounting at the end of the journey for the full number of passengers. 
Three delinquents have been convicted at the Middlesex Sessions, and sent 
to prison for a year. It was stated that since the commencement of the 

proceedings against the culprits Messrs. Wilson’s receipts had increased 80/. 
a week. 


An alarming accident occurred at the Euston Square station of the North- 
western Railway, on Wednesday. A train was coming down the Camden in- 
cline moved by its own weight, when the break gave way, and the carriages 
rushed into the station at a high speed. There was a severe shock, and a 
number of the passengers were cut and bruised. 

A large amount of property was destroyed by a fire at Whitechapel on 
Tuesday night. The tire broke out on the premises of Messrs. Thorpe and 
Co., Osborne Street, paper-stainers,—a large building, formerly a double 
sugar-house, which it gutted ; and it damaged neighbouring premises. 





Che Provinces. 

The members of the new Administration have issued their addresses to 
the constituencies they represented, asking for reélection; and in some 
instances the reélections have already taken place. There scems no like- 
lihood of opposition anywhere in England. 

The election for Buckinghamshire, the “historical” county of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, is to be on Friday next. 

Mr. Disraeli’s Address to the Electors of Buckinghamshire. 

“ Gentlemen—Her Majesty having been graciously pleased to call me to 
her Majesty’s Privy Council, and appoint me Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I resign into your hands, according to the salutary principle of the constitu- 
tion, that office which you intrusted to me as your representative in the 
House of Commons. But as I will not believe that the favour of our Sovereign 
can be any disqualification for the confidence of her Majesty’s loyal subjects, 
Thave the honour to state, that on the 12th instant, in our County-hall, 
shallagain venture to claim your suffrages for the high distinction of being 
your Member in the House of Commons. 

“The late Administration fell to pieces from internal dissension, and not 
from the assault of their opponents ; and, notwithstanding the obvious diffi- 
culties of our position, we have felt that to shrink from encountering them 
would be to leave the country without a Government and her Majesty with- 
out servants. Our first duty will be to provide for the ordinary and current 
exigencies of the public service; but, at no distant period, we hope, with the 
concurrence of the country, to establish a policy in conformity with the princi- 
ples which in Opposition we have felt it our duty to maintain. 

“We shall endeavour to terminate that strife of classes which of late years 
has exercised so pernicious an influence over the welfare of this kingdom ; 
to accomplish those remedial measures which great productive interests, 
suffering from unequal taxation, have a right to demand from a just Govern- 
ment; to cultivate friendly relations with all Foreign Powers, and secure 
honourable yeace; to uphold in their spirit, as well as in their form, our 
Political institutions ; and to increase the efficiency, as well as maintain the 
rights, of our National and Protestant Church. 

An Administration formed with these objects, and favourable to 
epeaive improvement in every department of the state, is one which, 
© hope, may obtain the support and command the confidence of the 
community; whose sympathies are the best foundation for a strong Ad- 
ministration, while they are the best security for a mild Government. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obliged and faithful servant, 
London, March 1, 1852. B. Disraeui.” 
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The election for Oxfordshire is to be on Wednesday next. Mr. Hen- 
ley, President of the Board of Trade, addresses the constituents in these 
perfectly safe terms— 

“The late Ministers, defeated upon a motion made by their former col- 
league, have, as you are aware, abandoned the Government of the country. 
In a House of Commons composed of a large majority of Liberal Members, 
they have failed to secure the support requisite to enable them satisfactorily 
t The Prime Minister declared in his place 
in Parliament, when announcing that the resignation of the Ministry 
had been accepted by her Majesty, that ‘there were such grave objec- 
tions to a dissolution, that the Government had declined recommending 
that course to the Crown. Under these circumstances, the Queen com- 
manded the Earl of Derby, the head of the Country party, to form a Go- 
vernment ; and his Lordship, despite the difficulties which presented them- 
selves, at once obeyed the command. In so doing, he acted loyally and 
rightly ; and for myself, I did not hesitate (notwithstanding my unwilling- 
ness to enter into official life) to accept the office in the present Government 
which I was requested to undertake. The honour thus conferred upon me 
vacates my seat as one of your representatives in the Commons House of Par- 
liament ; and in now asking you to exercise your constitutional privilege in 
my favour, and to reélect me, you have the opportunity of saying if I hay: 
hitherto done my duty.” 

The election for North Lincolnshire is to be on Friday next. Mr. 
Christopher, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has issued an ad- 
dress containing these passages— 

“I accept office under the Administration of the Earl of Derby, from a con- 
viction of his sincere desire to reverse that financial and commereial policy 
which has proved so injurious to native industry and capital. It is on this 
ground that I confidently rely on your support in again conferring on me the 
proud distinction of representing your interests in the House of Commons, 
and enabling me to give my humble but earnest aid to a Government which 
will maintain the honour of the Queen, and the permanence of our sacred 
and civil institutions.” 

In South Lincolnshire, Sir John Trollope, as Chief Poor-law Com- 
missioner, refers to the “great difficulties’ which the Ministry will 
have to overcome “in the present position of the House of Commons” 





and says— 

“It is obvious that the present Parliament must be dissolved very shortly, 
and then the policy of the Ministry will be fairly brought before the coun- 
try ; and upon the decision then arrived at, its future continuance in powex 
will be ascertained.”’ 

The election for North Essex is fixed for next Tuesday. Major Beres- 
ford, Secretary at War, does little more than “ boldly affirm” that he 
has “never wilfully neglected the advantage, or carelessly overlooked 
the interests of this great agricultural county’’; and therefore he trusts 
that the electors will not consider him “less worthy of confidence now 
than they did three years ago.” 

The borough of Wenlock returned Mr. Cecil Forester, Comptroller of 
her Majesty's Household, on Wednesday. The Reverend Mr, Wayne, 
Rector of the parish, put written questions to him on the subjects of 
rescinding the Maynooth grant, of the proposed admission of Jews to Par- 
liament, of the inspection of monasteries and nunncries, and of the pro 
posed alteration of the mortmain laws to facilitate religious endowments. 
Mr. Forester answered satisfactorily, against Maynooth and the Jews, in 
favour of inspecting the monasteries, and against the deathbed machir 
tions of Jesuits for the extortion of endowment gifts and bequests, 

Droitwich reélected Sir John Pakington, Secretary of State for the Co- 
Sir John’s address on “ having thought it his dut 


lonies, on Thursday. ' 
contained this paragraph, 


to aceept office in the Conservative Ministry ” 
and few words besides 

*T should exceed the usual limits of a written address, if I were now t 
enter into explanation, either of my conduct upon the many important sub- 
jects which have occupied the attention of the Legislature since you last 
elected me, or of the considerations which have determined me, at a moment 
of great public difficulty, not to refuse my assistance in the formation of 
Lord Derby's Government. I trust that the former has not forfeited your 
confidence, and that in the latter you will believe me to have been guided 
an honest and imperative sense of public duty.” 

In his speech after reélection—said to have been an hour and a half 
long—he handled the distress and suffering of our West Indian Colonies 
the grant to Maynooth, the Russell Reform Bill, and our commercial 
policy. The first topic he expressly separated from the topic of Protection 
mixed up as it is with that of Slavery. On the second, after saying that if 
a grant to Maynooth were now for the first time proposed he should r 
verse his former vote in its favour, he observed that the position of things 
is different now, for the grant rests on statute law instead of an annual 
vote : he therefore would not pledge himself. In reference to the Reform 
Bill he said, he is no advocate of finality; in these days the doctrine of 
finality is unworthy of England—the truest policy for Conservatives to 
adopt is not finality, but enlightened progress; let that be their watcli- 
word. On our commercial policy “he could only say, that it would be the 
anxious desire of the Government to conserve the interests of all classes in 
the kingdom, and to bow to the decision of the country, whatever it mig 


general election, which could not, under existii 


be » a8 expresst d at the 
circumstances, be very far distant.” 

Midhurst reélected Mr. Walpole, as Secretary of State for the Tlom 
Department, on Thursday. His address pledged him gencrally “ to main- 
tain the principles of a true and just Conservative policy, which would 


improve our institutions without destroying them, and which would ex- 


tend their usefulness without altering their character”: and he added 
“The necessities of the state must first be at- 


this particular reference 
tended to; but there are great reforms and improvements in the law, ¢ 
pecially with re‘erence to the administration of justice in the Court « 
Chancery, which ought not, we think, to be any longer delayed.’ 
Chichester returned Lord Henry Lennox again, as a Junior Lord of 
the Treasury, on Thursday. In his address, relying on his family in- 
fluc nee, he was satisfied to tell the electors, that * it shall be his constant 


‘ 


endeavour to support such measures as are calculated to promote the 
bility of the constitution, the welfare of the Established Church, and the 
prosperity of all classes of her Majesty's subjects.” In his speech of 
thanks, he said, in reference to commercial policy, “ he trusted measure 
might be devised, and an amicable settlement come to, which might ef- 
fectually put an end to that fatal class-warfare which has raged so long 
in this country’; and in reference to education, “he trusted that i 
any schem« that might be finally determined upon, the interests of 
congregations, as well as of the Established Church, might be carefully 
attended to.” 


, 
1 
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At Colchester alone was there any show of opposition. On Thursday, 
Lord John Manners, as Cabinet Minister and First Commissioner of 
Works, was met by Mr. Wingrove Cooke, a candidate at the election some 
two years since. But Mr. Cooke only made a speech with the object of 
drawing from the candidate some specific declaration of the policy of his 

arty: he went to a show of hands, and then withdrew his pretensions. 

rd John Manners returned thanks in a veiled oration—‘* Mr. Cooke 
— not expect to goad the successful candidate into premature dis- 
osures.”” 

The Stamford electors have been addressed by Mr. Herries, President 
of the Board of Control, with apologies for the fact that “ the duties con- 
nected with his recent appointment urgently require his presence in Lon- 
don”’ for the present; and with these references to his “ principles ”’”— 

“ Tf I should have the honour of being again returned by you to serve in 
Parliament, you may be assured that I shall steadfastly persevere in uphold- 
ing those political principles which received your approbation when I last 
appeared as a candidate for your suffrages, which are the sure foundations of 
all our most valued institutions, and the best safeguards of the highest in- 
terest, religious, agricultural, and commercial, of this great country. You 
may also fully rely upon my vigilant attention to all local and special objects 
of your solicitude as affecting the interests of the borough of Stamford and 
the welfare of its inhabitants.” 

Buckingham borough yesterday elected the Marquis of Chandos, as a 
Junior Lord of the Treasury. His address made only these promises— 

“To render my best though humble services in maintaining those princi- 
ples in Church and State which have hitherto proved the security of this 
great empire, and in supporting those measures of poe policy which i believe 
will be most calculated permanently to promote the interests of agriculture, 
of commerce, and of industry, to maintain the peace and security of the 
realm, and to increase the internal prosperity of our free, loyal, and inde- 
pendent nation.” 

Through some oversight, the writ for East Retford was not moved for 
along with the others last week ; so that the return of Viscount Galway, 
Lord in Waiting, cannot take place till after the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment. 


The Anti-Corn-Law League is reconstituted at Manchester, with a 
bouncing subscription ; and, through Mr. Cobden, it has put a choice of 
“three courses” to the Protectionist Administration. 

We stated last week, that the meeting of the old members of the Coun- 
cil of the late League adjourned to the 2d instant, in order that Lord 
Derby's explanations might be heard before the adoption of any active 
steps of policy ; power being reserved to the Executive to reassemble the 
Council sooner if necessary, Before the end of the week a circular was 
issued, expressly assuming that ‘the question which the country and the 
Parliament of 1846 decided is to be reopened, and the verdict of the 
English people is again to be demanded ”; declaring that “ the struggle is 
now inevitable ”’; and therefore summoning “ a meeting of all those who 
were members of the Council of the Anti-Corn-Law League, and of 
others who may be disposed to join them, with a view to such steps as 
may be necessary to defeat the mad and wicked attempt to reimpose a tax 
upon corn, and thus to limit the supply of food to the population of the 
United Kingdom.” 

The summons was obeyed; and the assembled Council met the public 
at large in the picture-room at Newall’s Buildings, on Tuesday. Mr. 
Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Henry, Mr. J. Heywood, 
Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Charles Hindley, and Mr. R. 
Milligan, were the Members of Parliament who stood in front of the 
local Free-trade leaders on the platform. 

Mr. George Wilson resumed his familiar duties as chairman; and 
opened business with a brief statement, which showed that he recedes 
from the policy which last week he intimated his personal desire to follow 
out, of going now for general reform, and for a wider basis of settlement 
than the one of Free-trade only. Mr. Wilson declared that “ the Coun- 
cil repudiates the slightest allusion to party politics, whoever holds the 
reins of office.” He read the resolutions that had been agreed to by the 
Executive Council, and which were afterwards unanimously adopted by 
the meeting. 

** That an Administration having been formed committed by every pledge that can 
bind the honour of public men to attempt to reimpose a duty on corn, it is resolved that 
the Anti-Corn-Law League be reconstituted, under the rules and regulations by 
which that body was ee organized. 

** That the Council of the League be requested to put themselves into immediate 
communication with their friends in all parts of the kingdom, urging them to im- 
mediate action to prevent the return to Parliament of candidates in favour of re- 
enactment, under whatever pretence or form, of any duty upon the importation of 
foreign corn. 

« That, considering how essential it is to the welfare of the agricultural, manu- 
facturing, colonial, and shipping interests, as well as to the peace and prosperity of 
the great body of the people, that the Free-trade question should be permanently 
settled by an appeal to the country—resolved, that a memorial to the Queen, praying 
for an immediate dissolution of Parliament, be signed by the Chairman on behalf of 
this meeting, and transmittted for presentation to her Majesty. 

** That, in order to carry out the above resolutions, a subscription be forthwith 
commenced ; and that a call of 10 per cent upon all subscriptions of 10/. and up- 
wards be made; subscriptions under that amount to be paid in full.” 

Mr. Cobden then set forth the policy of the League, in a speech on the 
first resolution. 

In the outset, he disavowed partisan objects. Any influence they had 
acquired in the former struggle, and which was instrumental in placing a 
Government in power, they never sought to use for the promotion of any 
personal or selfish ends. So again, now, a d have no object to serve any 
party of politicians. ‘I do not come here with the view of taking any steps 
which would be likely to displace one body of men as politicians and to 
place in their situations men of another complexion in politics. I disavow 
any such intention whatever. I appear here merely to advocate a cause 
which I believe experience has shown to be worthy of a single effort.” To 
justify this restriction of aim, he parenthetically described the results al- 
ready obtained by free trade. ‘*Since the day we laid down our arms, there 
has been imported into this country in grain and flour of all kinds an amount 
of human subsistence jm to upwards of 50,000,000 quarters of grain,—a 
larger quantity than had been imported from foreign countries during the 
thirty-one years preceding 1846—that is, from the peace of 1815 down to the 
time at which we brought our labours to a close. And now, gentlemen, in 
that one fact is comprised our case. You have had, at the very lowest com- 

utation, 5,000,000 of your countrymen, or countrywomen, or country chil- 

ren, subsisting upon the corn that has been brought from foreign countries : 
and what does that fact say for the comfort you have brought to the home- 
steads of those families ? What does it say of the peace, and prosperity, and 
serenity of domestic life, in those homes into which 50,000,000 quarters of 





grain have been introduced, and whose am my but for your exertions, 
must either have been left in penury or must have subsisted on potatoes?” 


He met in detail the objections to pursuing the restricted policy. It ig 
asked, “ be | don’t you go for a large measure of Parliamentary reform, 
which would not only enable you to carry free trade in corn but a great 
many other measures But this is founded on a fallacious assumption, 
‘“We do not say that because gentlemen join in the movement of the Anti. 
Corn-Law League again, they are to abandon other principles or neglect 
other movements ; but what we do say is this—that, having shown you the 
vast social benefits that have arisen from the establishment of the principle 
of free trade in food, and the advantages that have resulted to the great mags 
of the people from that measure, we do not feel justified—while we are mo. 
rally certain that in a few months we can put this question for ever out of 
the category of controversial questions—in placing ourselves backwards, by 
taking up other questions upon which the public is not so well informed or 
so completely united : we, the men who have had the responsible duty of 
taking an active part in this agitation before, do not think it justifiable that 
we should change our position in the House of Commons from that of a ma- 
jority to a minority, and so retard the definite settlement of this question 
from a period of three or four months to probably as many years.” 

Explaining clearly, in order to anticipate cavil against asking the Queen 
for an “‘immediate dissolution’’ of Parliament, that such a prayer of course 
supposes that certain necessary things must be done when Parliament meets, a 
fortnight hence—a certain amount annie voted, and the Mutiny Act passed 
—he proceeded to urge hisstrong belief, that after these necessary formsare gone 
through, we are “safe from everything but delay, and the tricks of politiciang 
which will be practised during'that delay.’”” The blending of other questions 
with this question [of preventing the repeal of free trade in corn] is the only 
chance of our enemies. Leave this question open during another session, 
and popular enthusiasm may decline from its high and fervid state, and the 
arts of deception and misrepresentation may succeed in putting forward other 

uestions along with or before this. ‘ Already I see the enemy hoisting a 

ag, trying to raise up again the banner of religious intolerance in this 
country. You may have Protestantism and Popery thrust before the ques 
tion of the bread-tax.’”’ He would not wonder to see raised even the issue 
of the Monarchy itself. ‘‘ You in Manchester and Lancashire, who showed 
not many months ago, by a demonstration which only Lancashire and Man- 
chester men can make—which astonished Royalty, and those attendant on 
Royalty who had witnessed the great pageants of Europe for thirty years— 
your loyalty and devotion to the institutions of the country,—ay, you will be 
denounced by these bread-taxers as being enemies of the a and pro- 
moters of revolution! (Laughter and cheers.) You need not be surprised 
at any charge that may be brought against you with a view to divert atten- 
tion from this question, if you will only give your enemies time. Now, I 
say, give them no time. (Loud cheers.) Let this question of the Corn-laws 
occupy the front rank, and let it be the only question to those who think 
that it can be settled by one effort and in the course of the next three months, 
Let this question take precedence of all others that can possibly be brought 
to baffle or confuse you, and then we shall bring it to a successful issue.” 

He disposed of [a suggestion that the Protectionists now in power should 
be allowed time to turn round and betray their friends. He said, “Iam 
more afraid they will cheat us.’””_ What morality, indeed, is this? ‘* What! 
will the men who hunted an illustrious statesman almost to his grave for 
having abolished the Corn-laws—the men whose sole political capital from 
that time to this has been the sarcasm and the obloquy with which the 
have covered his name and fame, and the abuse and denunciation wit 
which they have loaded ‘the gentlemen of the Manchester school’—will 
these men do, not what Sir Robert Peel did, but ten times worse? .... I 
believe the Ministry to be sincere in their professions: I believe they came 
into office with the view of carrying out those professions. But are you 
going to allow them to remain in office, and to be sharpening their swords in 
order that they may stab you when they find you off your guard ?”’ 

The course to pursue is clear: the question must be raised in the House 
of Commons, and must not rest till it be disposed of. ‘* You know that Mr. 
Villiers, our old and trusty representative in the House of Commons, has 
given notice of a motion that will test the opinion of that House on this sub- 
ject. Now, as it has been said that Mr. Villiers is the brother of Lord Cla- 
rendon, and that he may have a Whig object in bringing forward the ques- 
tion, I may as well state, once for all, that it was at our instance—at the in- 
stance of those with whom you are associated—that Mr. Villiers gave his 
notice of motion. I can state from my own knowledge, that he at once fore- 
saw what would be said as to his wishing to reinstate the fallen Ministry. 
He even said to me, ‘You might bring forward this motion probably with 
more propriety yourself.’ My answer was, that it was due to him, who had 
so nobly maintained our principles in the House of Commons, that nobody 
else should be allowed to intervene upon that question while he remained in 
that House. I will go further in explanation of this matter. It was 
suggested to Mr. Villiers, and the terms of the motion were given to him in 
writing, that it should go to the extent of declaring that the House of Com- 
mons would have no confidence in any Government that did not maintain 
inviolate the principle of free trade in corn. Mr. Villiers himself proposed 
to leave out all reference to the Administration, because he did not wish 
to give it even the semblance of a party attack upon the existing Govern- 
ment. (Cheers.) But if there be any difficulty in bringing this question to 
an issue by the terms of the motion of which Mr. Villiers has given notice, 
I do hope and trust—and I am sure he will be the first to yield to my wishes 
upon this subject—that if it be necessary to bring farwerd a motion of want 
of contidence in the Ministry, we shall do so rather than allow this question 
to remain undecided. If you memorialize the Queen, and communicate with 
Members of Parliament, expressing your desire that in April or May this 
question should be settled —if members of the House of Commons know that 
this is the determination of the Free-trade party in the country, then, when 
a motion is brought forward to suspend the voting of the Supplies, and 
merely to grant sums on account, or a direct motion of want of confidence in 
the Government—I believe that a majority of the House of Commons would 
pluck up courage and face a dissolution, rather than incur the risk of your 
displeasure in another way.” 

“The greatest of all evils from which this country can suffer would be 
from all its important interests being kept in suspense upon that vital ques- 
tion. You cannot prevent the country from being at this moment in a state 
of suspense on the subject. Every newspaper now contains columns of 
electioneering proceedings. Everybody is editen to his seat, or beginning 
to show great attention and civility to his constituents. But, besides this, 
your merchants, your manufacturers, your shipowners, your colonists, all 
require to know how this thing is to be finally settled; for they want to enter 
into transactions extending over a year or two. The whole wages and pro- 
fits of this empire are bound up in this question. Talk not to me, then, of 
some intrigues between the diplomatists of Vienna and of Paris; talk not to 
me of some new chicanery or atrocity, if you will, of the President of the 
French Republic; talk not to me of those distant shadowy evils, in com- 
parison with the disturbance and unsettlement of the whole industry and 
commerce of this country. I say there can be no evil so great to this country 
as to leave the question of the Corn-laws unsettled.” ad 

He disposed of the objection of factiousness—that “these men” are 
making it impossible for any Government to goon. This objection presumes 
that you cannot govern except by Protectionists or Whigs ; it overlooks the 
fact that “when this question is settled the Protectionist party will disap- 
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.” You only have one dissolution on the question, and you will never 
Fad another politician who will tie the tin kettle of Protection to his tail 
afterwards. ‘They are all anxious to get rid of it, no doubt ; and when you 
have abolished the Protection party, you may probably find it will not be so 
difficult to carry on the government in the House of Commons. I, who have 
been a looker-on, and have neither avowed myself ogee J a partisan of 
the Whigs or of the Conservatives, have seen that the whole difficult of 
carrying on business in the House of Commons (in addition to the difficulties 
occasioned by the inherent weakness of the Whig party, from causes which 
I do not mean to go into here) arose from the fact that you had 200 or 230 
gentlemen banded together apparently with the most intense feeling of self- 
interest, and with the most determined resolution to oppose any Government 
that did not consult that interest. I have seen this party led on by a gentle- 
man who I think has at all times shown himself at least tactician willing to 
take all advantages. J y 
Whigs; and why > Because they believed that upsetting the Whigs 
was a necessary preliminary to bringing the Protection party into power. 
They had their whipper-in ; they had their regular orguuization ; and 
they have seized hold of this question and of that. 
willing to take up Lord Palmerston, or any 
the Whig ranks and help them in trying to trip up the Whig Ministry ; 
the great difficulty in carrying on business has arisen from the existence of 
this firm compact party in the House of Commons, led on by their chief, the 
new Chancellor of the Exchequer. I say, have a dissolution, abolish this 
Protectionist party, and you will no longer suffer inconvenience from this 
compact body tripping up Ministers as before. Put the question of Protec- 
tion out of the way upon a dissolution, and I answer for it you will never 
have a party in Parliament founded on that question. You will have all 
ies moving on fresh ground. None will be able to claim merit as Free- 
traders when all are Free-traders; and those politicians who now pride 
themselves upon their support of the Free-trade question will have to shake 
out a reef, and throw out their sails to catch the gale in some other direc- 
tion. Ihave confidence enough in the patriotism of the Protectionists to 
believe that they will find something else to engage their attention, quite 
as much to our interest as to their own. Get rid of this difficulty, and you 
will t rid of the objection that we are going to render government im- 
ible.’ 
Phe concluded with a brief sketch of the course now open. ‘I am not sur- 
prised that, — that course upon a great question which involved the in- 
terests of the whole community, the effect should have been the breaking-up 
of parties and of Governments. I have always said, and said seven years 
ago, that we should destroy two or three Governments before this question 
was settled ; and now I say, without caring for consequences—not dreading 
consequences—feeling certain that the consequences will be useful to the 
country—let all classes unite, the humblest as well as the richest, and let us 
put the Government to one of three courses: either they must recant fully 
and completely their principle of Protection, or they must resign their seats 
in the Government, or they shall dissolve Parliament. One of those three 
courses we will compel them to take ; and when you have accomplished either 
of these objects, you will have effected all that I have inview. Do not doubt 
but that the government of the country will be carried on. I do not see any 
necessity that we should despair of finding other men as good as the present 
Ministry in every other respect, even if they are not as good Protectionists. 
But let every man, woman, and child, join together in forcing the Govern- 
ment to one of the courses I have mentioned. Do not let us be alarmed by 
any Sanaa, or thrown upon any false scents ; and if we i a straight- 
forward course, in less than three or four months you will be relieved from 
all the labour in which we have now engaged.” 

Mr. Milner Gibson, in the course of a brief speech on the second reso- 
lution, mentioned, as a thing “ said and believed,” that “ at a private meet- 
ing of the supporters of the present Prime Minister a promise was given 
that his Administration was to stand or fall by the reénactment of Pro- 
tection, and that on no other ground could it secure the support of that 

Mr. Heywood warned the small boroughs of the kingdom that they are 
“now on their trial”; “for he was satisfied that, if they swerved on 
this question, whenever another Reform Bill should be introduced, very 
serious alterations would be made with regard to the smaller boroughs.” 

Mr. Bright, in moving the third resolution, said that he ought to treat 
the present Government as if its members intended to do that, now they 
are in office, which they had a thousand times said they would do when 
they were in Cogatien. 

So long as the Ministry remained connected with the question of the Corn- 
laws, so long would it be the first and bounden duty of the people to drive 
them from the offices which, in accordance with the public opinion of the 
country, they had no right whatever to occupy. He objected to give them 
what is called a fair trial. The Government have a policy that they be- 
lieve to be beneficial to the country; let it not be brought forward under a 
mask, and, faulty as is the representation, a large majority of the people will 
ad and adopt, and seal for ever, the policy o 1846. 

e memorial referred to in the resolution is as follows. 
“TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

“ May it please your Majesty—We, your Majesty’s loyal and devoted subjects, 
conscious of the earnest solicitude which your Majesty feels for the welfare and hap- 
piness of your people, and impressed with a deep sense of the danger which now 
threatens the security of those great measures of commercial policy which during 
the last four years have conduced so greatly to the prosperity and social content- 
ment of all classes of your Majesty’s subjects, have seen with distrust and appre- 
hension the accession to power of a Government pledged by all the obligations of 
personal honour and public duty to attempt the restoration of odious restrictions on 
the trade and industry of this country. 

“That your memorialists, while recording their solemn and emphatic protest 
st any and every attempt to reimpose, in whatever shape, taxes on the food of 

e people, are firmly persuaded that an overwhelming majority of the British people 
are by every constitutional means prepared to resist and defeat such a policy as an 
Unjust and dangerous aggression on the rights and industry, the freedom of trade 
and commerce, and the social welfare and domestic happiness of the great mass of 
your Majesty’s subjects. 

“* That your memorialists believe that doubt and uncertainty on this subject are 
calculated to disturb and jeopardize all trading and industrial operations; to keep 
alive a _ of agitation and restlessness throughout your Majesty's dominions; to 








foment se hopes, and foster injurious apprehensions ; and very sound reasons 

of state policy d d ani diate and isive settlement of a question fraught 

= ifest el ts of di and disquietude to all the great interests of 
on. 


. “Your memorialists, therefore, would loyally and respectfully beseech your Ma- 
Jesty not to suffer the interests of your subjects to be postponed to the exigencies of 
a temporizing Administration, or any party difficulties that may conflict with sound 
maxims of constitutional policy; but that your = in the just exercise of your 

yal prerogative, will cause the great issue now pe ing between the responsible 
advisers of the Crown and the people at large to be forthwith and finally determined 
by a speedy dissolution of Par t 





I “* And your memorialists will ever pray.” 
1 moving the last resolution, recommending a subscription, Mr. Ash- 
Worth said that overflowing support had been offered— 

Some gentlemen had such confidence in the Council of the League that 
he believed they would almost trust them with all they had. It was thought 


rson who would secede from ! - . - 
Pe  itedetew and a Roman Catholic chaplain; the Sheriff and his chaplain drove the Judges 





have seen this party constantly upsetting the | 


They have been ; 





advisable that large subscriptions should be put down, but they should not 
exceed 1000 guineas each.’ 

The subscription-list was then handed round. In about twenty-five 
minutes there had been put down fifteen subscriptions of 1000/. each, 
fifteen of 5007. each, two of 3007, six of 2502, five of 2007, one of 
150/., and eighteen of 100/.; a total of 27,7002. 

The Chairman communicated that the town of Sheffield has offered its 
enthusiastic support to the cause. The meeting separated with hearty 
cheers for the reconstruction of the League. 


The Town-Clerk of Folkstone has received an intimation from the Lords 
of the Treasury that the port is to be raised to the fourth class. The im- 
ports have of late so considerably increased, that the Customhouse is now 
being made one-third larger to afford accommodation.—South-eastern Ga- 
zette. 


On the Norfolk Circuit this week, an incident of religio-political signifi- 
cance varied the legal routine. At Aylesbury, the Judges were received by 
Mr. Scott Murray, a Roman Catholic Sheriff. Mr. Murray was attended by 


to the Established church, deposited them there, went themselves to the 
service in their own Roman Catholic chapel, then returned and took up the 
Judges, and drove them to the Assize Court. Lord Campbell was scandulized 
at this. After charging the Grand Jury, he referred to it, in order to rebuke 
the Sheriff, mildly. He said that the High Sheriff is personally an honour 
to his county, and Lord Campbell rejoiced to think that his faith is no 
impediment to his performing the duties of his high office: Mr. Mur- 
ray had sent a message to the Judges respecting the attendance at 
church, and Lord Campbell communicated to him that he was by no 
means expected to do anything in the slightest degree contrary to his 
conscience or hurtful to his feelings; but he brought his chaplain, in the 
vestments of his own religion, to accompany her Majesty's Judges. Lord 
Campbell lately had the honour of an interview with the head of that reli- 
gion at Rome, and has every reason to think him a most excellent and 

raiseworthy person; so his Lordship would not now be misinterpreted. 
The chaplain of the Sheriff is to appear as the chaplain of the Judges; he is 
expected to take his seat in their carriage, and to sit by them in court; he 
therefore becomes the chaplain of the Judges: but the Protestant religion is 
the religion of the Judges of this country. Lord Campbell hoped such a 
thing would not happen in future. The Grand Jury expressed their grate- 
ful thanks for Lord Campbell’s observations, and their entire concurrence in 
his sentiments. 


At Oxford Assizes, Jones and Hanks, both young men, have been convicted 
of burglary at Cornwell, and of assaulting Mr. Checkley, whose house they 
robbed, with intent to murder him. Mr. Checkley was so cruelly beaten 
with a “life-preserver’’ that his life was for some time in danger: the rob- 
bers were armed with revolving pistols. They were subsequently arrested 
at Leominster, after a fierce resistance, in the course of which they wounded 
one of the constables and fired at another. Hanks was wounded in the 
thigh by a gun-shot discharged in self-defence by the Leominster Inspector. 
The crime of which they were convicted is capital; but as Mr. Checkley was 
not actually killed, Mr. Justice Wightman announced that the sentence 
of death, which he passed, would be commuted to transportation for life. 

Mr. Dowling, the Head Constable of Liverpool, was accused of having ab- 
stracted from a report-book a report reflecting on the conduct of the Police at 
a disturbance in a Roman Catholic chapel, and of having procured a more fa- 
vourable statement to be inserted. While the Magistrates had the matter 
under consideration, the Town-Council accepted Mr. Dowling’s resignation 
and granted him a pension of 200/. a year. Mr. Dowling had been Head 
Constable for twenty years; latterly he had suffered much from a painful 
disease, to relieve which he took opium ; and he pleaded that the affair of the 
report occurred while he was under the influence of the narcotic. An in- 
dictment by the Magistrates for conspiracy is talked of. 


After the delivery of the verdict at Holmfirth, Captain Moody, the Govern- 
ment Inspector, offered some remarks on the insecure state of the Holm Styes 
reservoir. Describing the construction and the defects of the reservoir, he 
made this startling statement—‘“ You remember how strongly I impressed 
upon you the importance of the waste or flood-waters being able to escape 
freely; and that I recommended a by-wash in preference to a waste-pit. 
There was a by-wash designed and constructed at this reservoir; but when 
I went up to see it, I found that a wall had been built across it 
and firmly puddled, so that the water falling into this reservoir must 
have poured over the top; and had it risen a few feet more on the 
night of the 4th, the time of this catastrophe, you would have had a 
flood down that valley, meeting the flood from the Bilberry Dam reser- 
voir at right angles, and the destruction would have been most awful. I as- 
sure you, that when I saw this wall built across the by-wash, my expression 
was, ‘These people are insane.’ I could not believe it possible that sensible 
men—millowners, knowing the operations of water—could suffer such a 
thing to exist. But so it was; I saw it with my own eyes, or I would not 
have believed it. By the instructions of the Magistrates, I took upon myself 
instantly to order the removal of this wall.” In conclusion, he referred to 
the miserable pay of the man in charge of each reservoir—5/. a year : intel- 
ligent and careful management could not be expected for that sum. 

Mr. Thomas Newsome, for many years a reporter at Leeds, has been killed 
on his return from the Holmfirth inquest. At Huddersfield he had to change 
carriages on the railway ; he got into a wrong train; when it moved he dis- 
covered his error, and in attempting to leave the carriage he slipped between 
the wheels and the platform : he died a few days after. 


By a fire at a homestead at Brampton, near Huntingdon, two cows, three 
heifers, six calves, twenty-two pigs, and fifty sheep, were burnt to death, 
The fire is said to have been wilful. 

Mr. Suthers, a cotton-manufacturer of Oldham, has committed suicide, by 
leaping down a mine-shaft 435 feet deep. When he leapt from the bank he 
clutched the shaft-rope for a few moments, and then fell. At the bottom he 
struck the iron cage; one of his legs was snapped clean off, and flew to a dis- 
tance of several yards; he was quite dead when picked up. Mr. Suthers 
was in good circumstances, but had recently suffered much from rheumatism 
and a depression of spirits. 





IRELAND. 

Lord Naas, as the new Chief Secretary, will have a sharp fight for his 
county—Kildare. Mr. Cogan, a Liberal Catholic, stands against him; 
and it is said that but for some intrigues by a portion of the Irish Bri- 
gade there would be no doubt of Mr. Cogan’s success. The Opposition 
papers say that that ‘the supporters of Lord Naas calculate much more 
on divisions among the Catholic clergy and electors, and upon the indif- 
ference of some of the local gentry, among whom Mr, Cogan is not a re- 
sident, than on their own strength.” The election is to be on the 13th 
i t. 
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The reélection of Mr. Bateson for the county of Londonderry, on the | Williamson, the Liberal Member, “‘ probably retires,” on account of il 


13th, is not doubtful. 


health; and it is said that Mr. George Hudson has undertaken to return 


It was at first thought that Mr. Napier, the Attorney-General, would | another Conservative at his own side. At Liverpool, Mr. Cardwell and Sir 
be unopposed ; but a candidate is said to be canvassing the non-resident Thomas Birch, Free-traders, will be strenuously i again. Mr 


members of the University in the provinces, and to be coming out in- 


stantly. 





SCOTLAND. 


Thomas Horefall, a Protectionist merchant, has declined. Sir Stratford 
Canning has been named ; but it is not certain that he would serve if chosen 
At Macclesfield, Mr. John Williams, the present Member, will stand again 
as an advanced Reformer. At Oldham, Mr. John Cobbett, son of the late 
William Cobbett, is the new Radical candidate. At Bury, an agent of Lord 


The Dean of Faculty, Mr. Adam Anderson, has been appointe i 1 ecti i inci 

: é son, has appointed Lord- | Goderich, a young Lord affecting the Communist principles, has had 
Advocate, and Mr. John Inglis has been appointed Solicitor-General, for | making inquiries in the borough. Mr. Richard Walker, son of the sitting 
Scotland. Their commissions had not arrived yesterday forenoon, but | Member, has declined an invitation; and so has Mr. Richard Ashton, Mr 
Were expected by the afternoon post. In the Parliament House yesterday R. Philips, a Magistrate, is thought of. 


was presented the unusual spectacle of a Court without Crown’ counsel ; | 
Mr. Moncreiff and Mr. Deas having mounted their stuff gowns, while the 
Dean and Mr. Inglis only appeared as bar counsel. Some new gowns are 
beginning to peep out, whose wearers have long been strangers to the 
boards. We have already chronicled Professor Aytoun, and yesterday 
brought back Mr. Milne of Milnegraden. Some of these appearances 
must have reference to prospective Sheriffships; but as no vacancy has | 


Mipianpv Counties. 

In Worcestershire, Mr. Foley, the Liberal Member, announces himself to 
stand again. In Warwickshire, Mr. Newdegate is said to be doomed to re- 
—: gossip says that this fact, and the further fact that he bid for too 
| high an office, are the secrets of his not being in the Protectionist Ministry, 
| At Werwick, Mr. Repton, one of the present Members for St. Alban’s, de- 
| serts that sinking ship, and solicits the suffrages of the Warwick electors, ag 
a firm supporter of the Earl of Derby’s Government and policy. Mr. Mellor, 


occurred, and as none in the ordinary course of events will occur until | 
rred, and 8 | Q.C., has also prese i ntati 
Sheriff Alison’s advent to the bench—now resolved upon—the expectant | Glouaetersheee omy - —, oir ee one 


Sheriffs may never taste the sweets of office after all, unless they can 
manage to take time by the forelock. We believe that Mr. Tytler, who 
filled the office of Crown Agent under Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
will resume that office; and it is understood that David Milne, Esq., 
David Mure, Esq., and Charles Bailie, Esq., will be appointed Depute- 
Advocates.—Scottish Press, March 3. 

Neither of the new Law-oflicers of the Crown, Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Inglis, has a seat in Parliament: a vacancy is to be made for the Lord- 
ae by the retirement of Sir John Hope in his favour, from Mid- 

othian, 


Professor Blackie, of Aberdeen, was elected on Tuesday, by the Town- 
Council of Edinburgh, to succeed the late Professor Dunbar in the Greek 
chair of the University of Edinburgh. 

Sir William Gibson Craig and Sir William Johnston have been added 
to the members of the General Board of Directors of Prisons in Scotland. 


In the Sheriff Court at Edinburgh, last week, Mrs. Cunningham, or Paul 
was tried for cruel conduet—excessive beating and starvation of Jane Ren- 
nie and William Rennie, two pauper children intrusted to her care by the 
parish authorities. She was convicted, and was sentenced by Mr. Sheriff 
— to be imprisoned for the maximum term of eighteen months, with hard 
abour. 

Margaret Maxwell, a single woman living at Hilton of Forthar in Fife, 
has been murdered by men who went to rob her. Three Irishmen employed 
at lime-works in the neighbourhood having been subsequently arrested, one 
of them, M‘Manus, made a “confession,” saddling the murder on the two 
other prisoners, brothers named Scanlan. He said that the Seanlans wished 
to emigrate, but wanted money to effect it ; they proposed to break into Mar- 
garet Maxwell's house, as they thought she had some money. M‘Manus 
consented to be of the party. ‘They went to the house at night, and forced 
an entrance. One of the Scanlans attempted to shut up the woman in her 
hox bedstead, that he might not be recognized: she cried out and resisted ; 
the two brothers then dragged her out, and murdered her by blows-with a 
stool. M‘Manus declares that he remained outside the house: he received a 
watch as his share of the plunder, and it led to his apprehension. All three 
have been committed on charges of housebreaking, murder, and robbery. 

A carrier between Glasgow and Newmills has been in the habit for many 
years of carrying considerable sums from firms in the city to weaving-agents 
and others in the country. His route is lonely. In the night between Fri- 
day and Saturday last week, on his usual journey, he was suddenly attacked 
by some unknown ruffians, who all but killed him outright, and robbed him 
of his pocket-book, which contained upwards of 200/. The horse pursued its 


journey to an accustomed inn; where the carrier was discovered on the top | 


of his waggon, bathed in blood and insensible. His medical attendant con- 
sidered him far from out of danger at the beginning of this week. 





ELECTION TALK. 
The approach of a general election, and possibly its close proximity, 


has made election prospects and preparations a principal feature of the | 
news in the daily journals. We cull the more interesting points from | ; 
| ral now at Madeira, and Mr. Sergeant Gaselee, who goes for the ballot and 


the scattered and various mass of reports. 
Tuer Merropo.ts. 

There is not much motion in London. Admiral Sir Charles Napier has 
been a diligent attendant at public meetings, but has issued no address to 
his old constituency, or to any new one. Mr. William Coningham, known 
for his artistic taste and his patronage of Communism, has addressed the 
electors of the Tower Hamlets, as an advocate for the ballot and the widest 
extension of suffrage, and as an unflinching Free-trader. It does not appear 
whether Sir William Clay or Mr. George Thompson is the sitting Member he 
proposes to replace. At Greenwich, a public meeting has approved of the 
line of condut pursued by Alderman Salomons, and promised him support 
for reélection. 

Homer Counrigs. 

In North Essex, the report that Mr. Bramston intends to retire is contra- 
dicted; and it seems that Sir William Bowyer Smijth, another Protectionist, 
will stand. Sir Edward North Buxton will again stand, as a Liberal. Mr. 
Northall Laurie, son of Sir Peter, and himself a Middlesex Magistrate, issued 
an address some time ago. At Maldon, an arrangement to pay outstanding 
claims on the late Conservative candidates, Mr. Dick and Mr. Waddington, 
has been made; so they will again offer themselves; and a third Conserva- 
tive, the Honourable M. Byron, of Langford Grove, will come forward. 
The Liberal Member, Mr. Lennard, will firmly defend himself. At Har- 
wich, Mr. Crawford and Sir Fitzroy Kelly are talked of; but one would 
think the new Solicitor-General will too acutely remember the sacrifices and 
scandal of Ipswich. 

MANvFActTuRING Districts Or THE NorTH. 

In the West Riding, it is said that Mr. Denison will scarcely again offer 
himself; and another uncompromising Free-trader is said to be coming for- 
ward at the side of Mr. Cobden. At Leeds, the inhabitants have settled by 
awicable show of hands at a ‘‘ mass meeting’’ who shall be brought forward 
at next election. Mr. J. Garth Marshall, the sitting Member, Alderman 
Goodman, and Alderman Carbutt, were proposed : the choice fell on the first 
two and the Liberals have promised their united support. At Knaresborough, 
Mr. Westhead, one of the present Members, is the Liberal candidate at pre- 
sent spoken of. Mr. Andrew Lawson, who has previously represented this 
borough, intends again offering himself as a candidate in the Conservative 
interest. At Shields, Mr. Twizell Wawn, the Liberal Member, stands again. 
The Conservatives are seeking a candidate. At Sunderland, Sir Hedworth 





| of his son; to whom the Earl, though at enmity with Mr. Grantley Berke. 
| ley, is much attached. But young Mr. Berkeley is a Roman Catholic, At 
| Gloucester city, Admiral Berkeley, the Liberal Member, has issued his addregg 

for reélection. Mr. Hope, the Conservative Free-trade Member, is to be 

+ a by Mr. W. P. Price, late High Sheriff of the county, as a Liberal 
| Free-trader, and a late opposer of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill At Chelten- 
| ham, a local paper says—‘‘ The ‘ warming-pan,’ the Member in es 
| has received notice to quit, in order to make room for the Member 
| in posse, his cousin, Mr. Craven Berkeley.” At Zewkesbury, Mr. Hum- 
| phery Brown is to be opposed on the Conservative interest by Mr. Ed. 

ward Cox, barrister and proprietor of a legal periodical. At Cirencester, 

the sitting Members for the borough, Mr. Mullings, Conservative Protec. 
| tionist, and Lord Villiers, Peelite, offer themselves again. A third candidate 
| is talked of, but has not yet made his appearance. In Herefordshire, Mr, 

Wegg Prosser, Liberal Member, retires. Mr. Cornewall Lewis stands again ; 

and his address is praised by the Hereford Times, a Protectionist paper, as 

‘* certainly the most lucid we ever read,’’ as “ worthy in every respect of the 
high reputation of the honourable gentleman.’”’ Mr. Booker, the Protec. 
| tionist Member, is to be joined as candidate by Mr. John King, one of his 
| own feather. Mr. C. S. B. Hanbury, “a sort of Conservative Free-trader,” 
| Will stand. At Monmouth, Mr. W. 8. Lindsay, the eminent shipowner, 
| practically converted of late to the free trade in navigation, is busy canvass- 

ing. In the Pembroke Boroughs, Sir John Owen, the old Liberal and 

Free-trade Member, is said to be safe. In Buckinghamshire, the report 
| that Mr. Du Pré, colleague of Mr. Disraeli, would retire, is contradicted. 
| At Reading, Mr. Keating, the Liberal barrister, has offered himself as a 
Free-trader ; but will scarcely stand so good a chance as his predecessor, Mr, 
Justice Talfourd, and against Mr. Charles Russell, the Conservative Member, 
| At Abingdon, Sir Frederick Thesiger retires, by arrangement, at the next 
| election ; and General Caulfield, a Liberal and Free-trader, will be returned, 
| At Peterborough, Mr. Cavendish retires. Mr. R, Watson and the Honour- 

able G. W. Fitzwilliam are to stand in the Fitzwilliam interest; but the 
| Financial Reformers will put up Mr. Whitwell, a gentleman of some stand- 
ing in the town, with formidable support. At Lecces¢er, Mr. Ellis and Mr, 

Harris both retire; Sir Joshua Walimsley and Mr. Richard Gardner have 

been invited by an unanimous public meeting to stand, and their chance 
| must be of the best. In Lincolnshire, North or Lindsey division, there will 
| probably be a contest, though all the candidates are Protectionists. Mr. 
| Banks Stanhope, an Ultra-Tory, will endeavour to put out the Whig 

Protectionist Member, Sir Montague Cholmondeley. At Boston, Mr. 
| J. A. Hankey, the London banker, has been down with his cousin 
| the Governor of the Bank of England, and declared himself: as the 
| Liberals are unanimously for him, his chance is good—they were divided 
| when Alderman Wire was defeated by Mr. Freshfield. At Grantham, there 
is some talk of inviting Sir John Thorold, to contest the seat of Mr. Tolle- 
| mache, Free-trader. At Vorwich, Mr. T. O. Springticld, of Coleman Street, 
| London, and of Norwich, (twice Mayor,) is invited to stand, with Mr. Peto, 
| At Cambridge, Mr. Adair has been pa doing the agreeable. 

SovrHERN CouNTIES. 

At Portsmouth, Sir Francis Baring has met his constituents, and told them 
he has “not the slightest doubt’’ that the present neve ve | will propose 
some measure of Protection, although perhaps not immediately: he stands 
again. Sir George Staunton retires. Pord rederick Fitzclarence, a Libe- 





| universal suffrage, will contest the vacant seat; but Treasury candidates are 
| also expected. At Newport, Isle of Wight, the Tory Members, Mr. Plow- 
den ool te Martin, are to be opposed by Mr. William Biggs, of Hightield 
House, Leicester, and by Mr. f assey, Recorder of Portsmouth, Liberals 
and Free-traders, “‘ with every chance of success.” At Lymington, Mr, An- 
drew Steward and Sir John Carnae, supporters of the Earl of Derby, promise 
to come forward. At Southampton, Mr. John Shepherd, Chairman of the East 
India Company, and Mr. Wigram, the eminent shipbuilder, who has so far sur- 
vived the repeal of the Navigation-laws as to have established an immense 
branch establishment of his London firm at Southampton, are talked of on 
| the Conservative interest ; so the Liberals intend “to coalesce”’ in support 
of their two Liberal Members, Sir Alexander Cockburn and Mr. Wilcox. In 
| West Kent, Mr. Hodges retires. At Weymouth, Mr. Butt, Queen’s counsel 
| on the Western Circuit, will again take the field. In Kast Somersetshire, 
| Mr. Pinney, the Liberal, is to be opposed by Mr. Hippisley, of Ston Easton 

House, a Protectionist. At Bath, Mr. Whateley, a Conservative and re- 

ported Protectionist, is to be requested to stand. At Bridgewater, five can- 

didates are in the field: on the Liberal side, Mr. Kinglake, whose address we 
lately mentioned, Mr. Tynte, and Lord Henley; on the Conservative side, 

Mr. J. C. Mansel, a loeal landed proprietor, and Mr. Follett, of the Chancery 

bar, and brother of the late Sir William Follett. At Zaunton, Mr. George 

Elers, proprietor of the Stogumber Brewery, has announced himself a can- 
| didate, in opposition to Sir Edward Colebrooke. He would relieve agricul- 
| ture from unequal burdens. At Hontton, Mr. R. 8. Gard, Protectionist, op- 
| poses the Liberal Member, Mr. Joseph Locke ; but his party is not formidable. 
| At Kalmouth and Penryn, Mr. Mowatt retires. At Bodmin, Mr. Lacy and 
| Mr. Wyld stand again. Captain Vivian, brother to Lord Vivian, and Mr, 
| Henderson, barrister, offer themselves; the latter a progressive Liberal, and 

a Legal Reformer who goes for doing away with the distinction between law 
| and equity. 
ScorLanD. 

In Dumfriesshire, Viscount Drumlanrig stands again: he will give Lord 
Derby a fair trial, ially trusting that he will not quail in the serious 
position of foreign otis ; but he declares without hesitation for the con- 
tinuation and further extension of Sir Robert Peel’s great commercial sys- 

tem. In the Elgin District of Burghs, Dr. Whyte, of Towiebeg, is now 
‘ fairly in the field as a candidate on the Protectionist interest. the Jn- 
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verness Burghs, Mr. Richard Hartley Kennedy stands against Mr. Ma- 
theson. TRELAND. 


ay, according to the Vindicator, Sir Thomas Redington does not 
bs nya himself again. At Armagh, Mr. Isaac Butt, Q.C., the emi- 


init Conservative advocate, is to be invited to oppose Colonel Rawdon. 





Fartigu oud Colonial, 


France.—The result of the elections for Paris was published on Wed- 
nesday; that of the remaining elections throughout France is still only 
> known. In the capital, the Government carried seven out of the 


nine can 


e say, Pp ° ° 
os “tcl to be beaten,) by General Cavaignac, in the third electoral 


district ; and in the fourth, M. Carnot, the Opposition candidate, polled 
the greatest number of votes, and failed in beating the Government can- 
didate only through not getting half the whole number ot votes polled. 
Dr, Véron was triumphantly returned for the ninth district. Of the pro- 
yincial elections, it was known in Paris on Wednesday, that nearly every 
Government candidate had been successful. 

The decree for organizing those establishments of “crédit foncier” 

which were promised by the confiscation decrees, and prospectively en- 
dowed out of the Orleans property, has appeared in the Moniteur. So far 
as it is explained, it appears to be a system for lending the capital of the 
state, or for sanctioning loans by private associations, whose formation is 
authorized and is to be encouraged, to owners of land on easier terms 
than they can obtain such loans in the public money-market. Prelimi- 
nary investigations are said to have proved that the average rate of loans 
on “ propriété fonciére,”’ 
term “real property,” has been at least 8 per cent, including the expenses 
of registration-fees, copying, inscription, renewal, receipts, Kc. The es- 
tablishments of crédit foncier will make their loans at the rate of 44 per 
cent for interest and } per cent for management; but in addition, they 
will demand a payment of 2 per cent towards a sinking-fund for the 
gradual extinction of the debt. The borrower will therefore get his 
loan at an average reduction of 3 per cent for interest, &c.; but he 
will have the new compulsory burden imposed on him, of paying 
nearly as much per annum as will restore the old rate of in- 
terest, in the shape of redemption-money. For those who are 
succumbing under the existing rates, the advantage will be scarcely 
more than nominal: for those who are bearing up under the existing 
rates, and yearly paying their interest punctually, the measure will have 
also little more than a nominal advantage; for such persons might as 
easily redeem their property by accumulating the redemption-fund 
in their own hands as by accumulating it in those of others. It 
seems therefore to be a contrivance for lending money to land- 
owners at one per cent below the present average rates, with spe- 
cial securities for the repayment of the advance to the lender. But 
there are two additional features: the lender, whether he be the state or 
some private association, will have new powers of sale; and he will 
have, in certain specified cases, the power to transfer his security for sale 
or loan, by simple endorsement and delivery. On the other hand, he will 
lose the power of foreclosure, common to ordinary mortgages. The plan, 
therefore, seems to be one uniting some of the features of the German 
land-loan system, some features of the mode in which we in England have 
made Government advances for public works and land-improvement, and 
seme of those of the ordinary mode which the commercial world has de- 
vised for the simple transfer of banking funds or stored merchandise. 

French correspondence describes a new revolutionary project of the 
Usurper, as sweeping as any yet conceived by him. It is said that there 
is already prepared a scheme for subjecting the whole educational machi- 
nery of the nation to the Jesuits. The whole of the present system of 
public instruction is to be suppressed. The College of France, and even 
the Faculty of Letters, is to be abolished ; the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion is to be done away with; and the whole department of education is 
to be made a subordinate division in the department of the Minister of the 
Interior. We have already seen somewhat of how far the department of 
the Interior is destined to be absorbed in the new department of Police. 
The effect of the proposed change will be the total sweeping away of the 
permanent and supreme Council of Public Inspection, under which the 
direction of the University was placed under the guidance of such men as 
MM. Thiers, Molé, Montalembert, Falloux, Vatimesnil, and the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. 
the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle — 

“The whole of the Colleges (or Lyeées, as they are now called) in Paris 
will be placed under the surveillance of the Minister of the Interior, and 
those in the departments under the surveillance of the Prefects. The Com- 
munal Colleges will be placed under the Councils of the Arrondissements, 
and the Primary Instructors will be made dependent on the Councils of the 
Communes. As respects the ecclesiastical secondary establishments, they 
are to be placed exclusively under the surveillance of the Bishops; a conces- 
sion by which Louis Napoleon hopes to gain the sympathies of the Church. 
The Abbé Daniel, rector of Caen, is to be appointed one of the Inspectors- 
General; who will be charged with the periodical inspection of all the Ly- 
cées and other educational establishments (with the exception of the eeclesi- 
aatical establishments) throughout France.’’ 

This scheme seems to be a portion of the service to the Ultramontane 

y, by which the President has been trying to gain over such men as 

ontalembert. It is said that Montalembert has been scared at the ex- 
tent of the bribe ; that he distrusts it, or fears the effect of accepting it on 
the Ultramontane party itself. He is understood to have declared that 
the importance imparted by it to the clerical body is too great, and that 
some day a spirit of reaction will be evoked, which may end by depriving 
that body of more than they will have gained. 

M. Bocher was tried on Wednesday, by the Tribunal of First Instance, 
for his breach of the laws against sedition and against unlicensed hawk- 
ing. M. Odilon Barrot made “a prodigious sensation” by his speech for 
the defence; but M. Bocher was convicted, and was fined 500 francs. 

Switzertanp.—The sinister projects of Austria and France are said to 
be modified. The statement that they have agreed to a convention lay- 
ing down terms for the military occupation of the canton of the Tessino 
by Austria, and of Geneva and the Canton de Vaud by France, is now 
denied. It is said that when Lord Palmerston fell, Louis Napoleon 
thought the removal of the element of his European unpopularity from 
Ceutinental politics would make the game of aggression against Switzer- 
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land too hazardous; so he suggested a project, to which ‘Austria has ac- 
ceded, of a commercial blockade round the Confederation. But this plan 
needs the concurrence of Piedmont, and in Piedmont English influence is 
said to be great; so the new scheme has some difficulties in its way. 


Grrmany.—The Emperor of Austria left Vienna on the 25th February, 
for Trieste and Venice, to greet the Grand Prince of Russia. His de- 
parture was unexpected and private. 

The Second Chamber of Wurtemberg, in its sitting of the 26th Febru- 
ary, adopted, by 54 votes to 32, resolutions declaring that the fundamental 
rights proclaimed by the National Assembly of Frankfort continue to have 
legal force in the kingdom, and can only be abolished in the form pre- 
sented by the Constitution. The Chamber rejected, by 66 votes to 20, a 
resolution protesting against certain measures of the Germanic Diet; and 
it rejected, by 48 votes to 38, a motion relative to the dissolution of 
the Chamber in 1850. M. de Plessen, after these votes, made a declara- 
tion in the name of the Government, that the Chamber would probably 





| be dissolved. 


which is nearly equivalent to our English law- | 


Details of the proposed changes are thus sketched by 





The journals contain accounts, from nearly every part of Germany, of 
great distress through dearth of provisions. 

In Lithuania, bands of from thirty to forty individuals overrun the coun- 
try, and carry off by force whatever cereals they can find on the farms. A 
detachment of dragoons had been sent from Tilsit. Thirty persons have been 
arrested, and conducted to Konigsberg. In Upper Silesia, and more particu- 
larly in the circle of Rybniker, sickness and death have so increased that the 
clergy are unequal to the duties of visitation and burial imposed upon them. 
It is feared that the hunger-fever of 1847 and 1848 will be renewed. The 
peo ple of the Thuringian Forest are emigrating in despair; and in the Ober- 
and of Weimar, a whole parish, with priest and schoolmaster, has left the 
country. The same thing has been repeated in the duchy of Gotha. The 
Government has bought the village, and is taking down the houses, In the 
Odenwald, in Hesse, the pressure is so great that the Government has sent 
troops thither, fearing an insurrection. Not long ago, Prussia was the gra- 
nary from which the Low Countries, France, and England, drew supplies; 
and today France is exporting corn to Prussia by sea and land. The Em- 
peror of Russia has ordered the free admission into his dominions of low- 
priced flour and meal. 

At Berlin, on the 2d instant, the Minister of Finance announced that 
the duties of entry on importation of corn, flour, and vegetables, are sus- 
pended for all the States of the Zollverein till the 31st of August. 

Inp1a.—An electric message from Trieste informed London on Monday 
that the overland mail was bringing home news of the beginning of hostili- 
ties against the King of Ava by the Rangoon expedition: our ships had 
been attacked, and in return we had demolished batteries and killed 300 
of the Burmese troops. Fuller despatches in anticipation of the mail 
arrived in London through France yesterday, and their tenour is not quite 
in accordance with the first report. 

The new Viceroy arrived at Rangoon on the 6th of January. Imme- 
diately, British subjects were again insulted; and the late Governor, 
whose deeds had occasioned our remonstrance, was taken into favour, A 
polite request by Commodore Lambert for an interview was at first 
derided and then flatly refused; a deputation from the Commodore 
was told that the Viceroy was asleep, and that further intercourse 
from the ships must cease. On the 6th, British subjects were warn- 
ed by Commodore Lambert to go on board the ships for safety: 
sixty, who staid to save their property, were seized by the Viceroy 
and cast into prison. The ships crossed to the opposite side of the river, 
and prepared to go out to sea. On the 9th, the Viceroy warned Commo- 
dore Lambert, that if he should attempt to move down the river, he 
would be fired on from the stockaded forts. On the 10th, the Fox moved 
down the river, and anchored abreast the threatening forts ; and while she 
was in that position, one of the steamers brought down as a prize a Burmese 
man-of-war. The fort opened its fire on the steamer; and the Fox replied 
with such vigour, that the enemy were dispersed, after some three 
hundred were killed. The squadron then passed down, and reached 
the sea. Commodore Lambert established a blockade of the river ports of 
Burmah, as he had been provisionally instructed by the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, and set out for Calcutta “for further orders.” A Calcutta 
letter says—‘ We are now in the midst of active preparations for a cam- 
paign, which cannot be fairly commenced until October; by which time 
a reinforcement of steamers may be received from England, should this 
be deemed requisite.” 

There is nothing more definite known of the Scinde expedition against 
Ali Moorad of Khyrpore: it is thought that he will yield at the last mo- 
ment. 

Pers1a.—The Prussian Moniteur publishes a telegraphic despatch, dated 
Trebizond, February 8, stating that the recently dismissed Grand Vizier 
of Persia, Mirza-Taghi-Khan, had been put to death by order of the Shah. 
He was taken to a bath, where several of his veins were opened, and he 
was suffered to bleed to death. The Government then seized his immense 
treasures, 


PMiscellanrans. 

The Queen has granted the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland to Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, Knight, 
Chancellor of Great Britain, by the title of Baron St. Leonard's, of 
Slaugham, in the county of Sussex. 

The House of Lords met on Thursday, to transact judicial business, 
The new Lord Chancellor was introduced as Baron St. Leonard's, by Lords 
Lyndhurst and Brougham ; the Earl of Derby, the Earl of Eglinton, the 
Bishop of Norwich, and some other Peers, being present. Lord St. Leo- 
nard’s having been installed as Speaker, the House proceeded to hear ap- 
peals. 

The Notice-paper of the House of Commons of Friday last week con- 
tains the following entry by Mr. Charles Villiers—* Resolution in favour 
of Free Trade, and against imposition of duty on the importation of fo- 
reign corn. arly day.” 

A large body of the Liberal Members of the House of Commons have 
been invited to meet Lord John Russell on the 11th instant, with a view 
to some consultation and determination on the present position of public 
affairs.—Daily News, March 3. 

The audience given by the Queen, before the levee on Wednesday, to 
the Earl of Derby, is understood to have been of unusually prolonged du- 
ration, occupying fully two hours; and the subject is reported to haye 
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been the impor eeting held at Manch ‘on the previous day, when 
the Anti-Corn-law League was reconstit —Daily News, March 5. 


The list of the new Administration has been extended and corrected. 

The Honourable Captain Duncombe is one of the Junior Lords of the 
Admiralty. Mr. John Neeld is not included in the Treasury Commis- 
sion published by the Gazette. The name of Lord Byron does not ap- 
pear in the gazetted list of her Majesty's Lords in Waiting; but the 
Court Circular registers his attendance in due rotation with the other Lords. 
If our readers value Jiteral accuracy, they must substitute the name of 
Lord Polwarth for the Lord Polworth, whose existence is due to our mis- 

rint. 

The Earl of Bective has been appointed State Steward of the Irish 
Household. 

Chief Justice Blackburne, of the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench, is ap- 
pointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Mr, John Wynne, of Hazlewood, 
one of the members of the Deyon Commission, is appointed Under- 
Secretary for Ireland. 

An announcement appeared at the end of last week, that Lord Derby 
had requested of Mr. Layard, in a complimentary manner, that he would 
retain the Under-Secretaryship of the Foreign Office until the Premier's 
son, Lord Stanley, shall have returned from his Indian tour. The 
organs of the new Government have since inserted this paragraph on the 
subject—“ It is true that Mr. Layard was pressed by the present Ad- 
ministration to retain office temporarily ; but, however sensible he might 
be of the tribute thus paid to his character, he felt that he could not with 
propriety serve under the political opponents of the Government from 
— he had received his appointment, and therefore declined the proffered 

onour,” 


The Gloucester Journal says that the Earl of Derby sent for Mr. Mul- 
lings, the solicitor, Member for Cirencester, “and in the most flattering 
terms, and entirely unsolicited, offered him an important office in the 
new Government”; but that “the honourable gentleman” respectfully 
declined to accept any Government office whatever, or to fetter himself 
in any way as an independent Member of the House of Commons, 


In the debate of the Commons on the St. Alban’s Disfranchisement 
Bill, on the 16th of last month, Mr. Roebuck emphatically disclaimed the 
Coppock connexion. In defence of himself from an insinuation by Lord 
Claude Hamilton, he is reported to have said, that he had nothing to do 
with Mr. Coppock in any of his elections; that Mr. Coppock would not 
have dared to come where he was a candidate pretending to be on his side ; 
that his constituents had always absolved him from his election expenses ; 
and that he never goes to the Reform Club. Mr. Coppock publishes in 
the Sun of last night a letter to prove that each of these assertions is 
“false.” Mr. Roebuck has been at the Reform Club at least a hundred 
times within the last twelve months. In 1841, he sought constant com- 
munication with Mr. Coppock to get returned at the then coming election. 
He wrote many letters, some marked “ private,” others not so: two of those 
not marked “private,” but at much length showing Mr. Roebuck’s 
position and the tactics he had to pursue at Bath to get reélected, are 
published by Mr. Coppock. In those letters he asked for a Government 
candidate to join him; and he invited Mr. Coppock to assist him per- 
sonally—“ If you could come down yourself, (incog. mind,) much good 
might be done.” In consequence of those letters, Lord Duncan was sent 
down to Bath by Mr. Coppock, as a Whig candidate, to secure Mr. Roe- 
buck’s return by a coalition of the Radicals and Whigs. Mr. Roebuck 
continued his visits to Mr. Coppock, at his house in Cleveland Row; and 
on the 19th of June 1841, Mr. Coppock “‘supplied Mr. Roebuck, from a 
private subscription-fund, with the means to pay his election-expenses, 
the inability on his part to meet them having been previously stated by 
him.” On the 29th of June Mr. Roebuck was returned for Bath in con- 
junction with Lord Duncan. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last— 








Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50. of 1851, 
Zymotic Discases......+ eeeeeceerceces eerceccces eeeccccccecccces 1,980 sees §=—208 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other discases of uncertain or variable seat... 559 eeee 47 
Tubercular Diseases ......0cceccsececcceceeceeeseeeneneceeeeees 1,776 eevee 206 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,250 ecoe 121 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .,........+.seeeeeeeseeee 349 eeee 53 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 2,070 eves 193 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 615 eeee 60 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C........ccccecsccesceeeecsecseceesene 95 sees 15 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c...... eo «102 eee 10 
i 79 eens 4 
D = veee 2 
24 eee 3 
249 eee 23 
188 eee 19 
C44 eee 51 
127 oeee 4 
248 ecces 37 
Total (including unspecified causes) ....+-+0++5 eovcceees 10,422 1,069 


At the Queen’s levee last week, her Majesty conferred the honour of 
knighthood on the Mayor of Leeds, Mr. George Goodman. Sir George Good- 
man has filled his present office no fewer than four times. 

The new Lord Chancellor has lost no time in intimating that it is his in- 
tention to support the recommendation of the Commissioners for the Reform 
of the Court of Chancery. The Common-Law Procedure Bill will also be 
adopted by the Government. It may be assumed, from the recent pamphlet 
of Sir Edward — that no further progress will be made with the regis- 
tration scheme. It is, however, scarcely probable that any of these measures 
will become laws this year.—Law Zimes, 

Dr. Travers Twiss has beer appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Vicar-General of the province of Canterbury. 

It is stated that Mr. Ramshay is about to resume practice on the Northern 
circuit, and at the Cumberland and Westmoreland Quarter-Sessions. 

We are enabled to 7 that the Bishop of Exeter, on reading the pam- 

hlet entitled ‘“‘Miss Sellon and the Sisters of Mercy,” expressed to that 
fady his decided opinion, that it is due to herself that she should make a 
public statement on the matters contained in that pamphlet. _ With this 
intimation Miss Sellon has declared her full intention of immediately com- 
plying.— Morning Chronicle, Feb. 2. 

We are informed that the Earl of Shrewsbury has intimated his readiness 
to bestow the sum of 10,000/. for the purpose of building and endowing a 
cathedral in the city of Chester, for the purpose of worship according to the 
forms and ritual of the Roman Catholic Chureh. It is added that his Lord- 
ship intends to appropriate a similar sum for the same object in Shrews- 
bury.— Chester Chronicle 





e re, 
Dr. Warneford Wilson has given another proof of his unbounded gene- 
rosity in works of charity. He has made a grant of real roperty yielding g 
rental of 916/. to the Lunatic Asylum near Oxford, which, in acknowledg. 
ment of previous gifts, already bears his name. 

The same week which saw this gift by Dr. Wilson was witness to another 
offer by him to the Clergy Orphan Corporation, of 3000/7. towards a gj 
— building a school, and 6000/. for endowing six exhibitions tg 

xford. 

A “comedy of errors”” has been played at the Paris Tribunal of Corres. 
tional Police, One Rémont was condemned to three months’ imprisonment 
in default for beating his wife in the street; subsequently he was a 
and the wife gave evidence. She had been se arated from her husband four 
years ; they had lived together only a month; whenever they met in the 
streets he assaulted her; on the last occasion he broke a yard-measure over 
her head. Two other witnesses proved the assault. Rémont denied that he 
was the culprit. The witnesses were recalled; mow they had some doubt 
about identity. In the end, it turned out that the real offender was Charles 
Hippolyte Rémont, brother of Charles Victor the man in custody, and re. 
— = like him. The judge asked why Charles Victor had not explained 
before, as he had been in custody fifteen days, and knew that he had been 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment “for beating his wife’? The 
answer was simple: Charles Victor is in the habit of beating his wife, and 
therefore he considered he had been convicted for one of those indulgences, 
The wrong Dromio was liberated; and offered his arm to his sister-in-law, 
to whom he had been before unknown. 

Amongst the fleet lately windbound in Lamlash, not the least but ney 
the greatest wonder was the good old brig Cleotus, of Saltcoats, which for 
more than twenty years has been commanded by a young lady, Miss Be 
Miller, daughter of the late Mr. Miller, shipowner and wood-merchant, of 
that town.— Liverpool Albion. [The lady’s youth seems to be perennial.} 


POSTSCRIPT. i 


The Secretary of State for the Home Department, Mr. Walpole, and 
the Attorney-General, Sir Frederick Thesiger, were returned yesterday, 
by their respective boroughs of Midhurst and Abingdon. Mr. Walpo 
made a declaration of his commercial policy, which shows that Ae has in 
his heart quite given up Protection, and adopted Mr. Disraeli’s scheme of 
“ compensating equivalents.” 

“Tn 1846, a general ad valorem duty of 10 per cent was kept upon all ar- 
ticles of trade and commerce, with the exception of those articles which are 
the produce of the land. The duties upon those articles which are produce 
arising from the land were entirely taken off, and the importation of those 
articles was left entirely free. But, observe, though the advantages, if I 
may call them advantages—the ‘compensating equivalents’ would 
rather term them, which the land enjoyed, were thus removed in 1846, 
not a finger was stirred to diminish the burdens which pressed upor 
the land. Now what I say is this, that if we are to have a Free-trade 
policy—if we are to run a Free-trade race—and I am by no means saying 
that that is not to be the principle upon which you are to act—but if we are 
to do so, why then, all classes ought to be ‘ weighted’ alike. No doubt, the 
difficulty is so to ‘weight’ them. The burdens upon real property—includ- 
ing the county-rate, the poor-rate, the highway-rate, the tithe, the land-tax, 
the hop and malt duties, and other charges—are at this moment equal, or 
very nearly equal, to the whole of the revenue of the kingdom of 
Prussia. But there is no such pressure upon any articles of manufac- 
ture or commerce. Then, if that be the case, it 1s only an act of com- 
mon justice which you are bound to perform, to see that the land is put 
upon the same footing as the manufacturing and commercial interests of 
the country. I readily admit the difficulty of doing this. It might, how- 
ever, be done, either wy relieving the d from some of the burdens 
which press upon it—but then you run the risk of diminishing the 
public revenue to an undue extent; or it might be done by putting gene- 
ral countervailing duties upon imported articles of produce which arise from 
the land; or it might be done, also Lj a complete readjustment of the taxa- 
tion of this —, Which’ meth: may be adopted must depend upon 
calm inquiry and deliberate investigation; but, as an act of justice, I say 
one of these courses must be resorted to, in order to place all interests upon 
an equal footing in the Free-trade race which they are now called upon to 
run. I do not say that you ought to have a protecting duty; but I do say 
that it is unjust to leave one interest with burdens upon it, while you re~ 
move those burdens from every other interest.” 

A Voice—‘* We want a readjustment of taxation.” 

Mr. Walpole—“ I hear it said, ‘we want a readjustment of taxation’: my 
own impression is that that is the best course that should be pursued; but 
of course you would not ask me to pledge myself to that until the whole 
matter has been fully investigated and inquired into.” 

Sir Frederick Thesiger took leave of his constituents with expressions 
of genial personal kindness to political opponents : it is the last time he 
will stand for Abingdon. 

Going over much ground in his speech, he complained of the endeavour 
made to aggravate the unpleasantness of the position of the new Adminis- 
tration by the bitter legacy which the late Prime Minister left them in his 
declaration of the grounds on which his opposition is to be based. Sir Fre- 
derick has never considered the Reform Act a perfect and complete measure ; 
and he begged it to be distinctly understood, that neither Lord Derby 
nor any of the party to which he belongs, either in their general or 
in their individual capacity, are at all desirous of preventing any 

racticable improvement that may be suggested in the Reform Act. 
fie added his belief, that the plain intention of the forty-shilling In- 
come-tax qualification is to a the way for ——s the Income-tax it- 
self perpetual, and for extending it to incomes certainly as low as 68/. 10s., 
and probably lower. As to Protection, he said if the country rejects it at 
the next election, there is an end of it altogether, and let it never hereafter 
be discussed. As to Law Reform, he admitted the universal cry for it, and 
the justice of the ery. 

The speech of the Marquis of Chandos to the electors of Buckingham, 
yesterday, contains an adoption of the “ equivalents” plan, even more 
explicit than that of Mr. Walpole. ; 

e would again vote as he did if the matter came over again ; but “ the 
measure had passed, [the repeal of the Corn-law,] and we are now ina diffe- 
rent position.” ‘The change in our commercial policy had pressed most 
unequally on the different classes in the country; and it was now to be seem 
what measures could be devised for relieving those who had suffered by it, 
without depressing those who had sought it, and who believed they had 
gainers by it.” 


The Leeds branch of the Anti-Corn-law League was reconstituted on 
Thursday, at a monster mecting in the Circus. Mr. Cobden was the lion. 
The newest feature of his speech concerned his own relations to the re- 
presentation of the West Riding. 
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He explained vay fully, that from the moment he was returned for this 
t constituency he never pu’ posed to remain permanently its representa- 
tive. He had constantly said so. “‘I felt that there was no necessity, un- 
less some great public prineiple were involved, why I should take upon my- 
self the responsibility and abour of attending to the private business of 
go vast @ oan. I therefore intimated to my friends, that at 
another election I shou d retire from the West Riding, and that when I took 
leave of you I had hoped that my old friends in Stockport would have for- 
iven me for allowing you to force me with a strong hand from them, and 
that I might again re; resent them in the Legislature. Not a month ago, 
saw some of our friends in reference to this subject ; and I gave them a fins 
answer, that unless something arose to make this Free-trade question the 
prominent and deciding question, I should adhere to that determination 
which I have already i expressed, that, whilst I deeply acknowledge the 
confidence laced in me this great community, and which I shall eve 
treasure all my life, I should make my bow to the West Riding of Yorkshire as 
its representative in Parliament. (Loud shouts of “ No, no!”) Well, gen- 
tlemen, within a fortnight of that time I found a Protectionist Government 
in power. That has greatly changed the state of things, and altered the 
whole aspect of affairs under which I spoke when I explained my intentions to 
our friends in London. (Loud cheers.) I then said, that as we had men 
in power pledged to monopoly in trade, I would, if you would allow me the 
rivilege—I would come down to the West Riding, throw down my gauntlet 
en and challenge the monopolists of the kingdom to put forth all their 
strength. (Vehement cheering.) For, gentlemen, having been prominently 
connected with the cause of Free-trade, I felt that this, being the largest 
constituency—the largest county in extent, the most varied in its interests, 
the most influential in its character, and one of the most populous and 
wealthy in the kingdom—I felt this was the proper standing-ground for me— 

** Hear, hear!” and applause)—that if I had but the support of the electors 
of the county of York, this was the spot of all others where I should like to 
meet them. There is, undoubtedly, a fitness in selecting as the exponent 
and impersonation of a great principle an individual who has been pro- 
minently connected and identified with the advocacy of that principle. In 
Yorkshire, in bygone times, you selected a Wilberforce to | mewvan. a to 
the world your hatred of slavery; you chose a Brougham as a means of giv- 
ing the strongest demonstration of your adhesion to Parliamentary Reform ; 
and, though it would be vanity in me to class myself with those illustrious 
names, yet so long as there is the principle, and so long as there is a political 
arena in this country upon which to fight the question with which my name 
has been so long and so ye meee connected—that of Free-trade—I place 
myself unreservedly at the disposal of the largest constituency in this king- 
dom, in order that they may, through my representations, give what I con- 
ceive to be a fitting expression to that opinicn.” 

The League fund had last night received the addition of two subscrip- 
tions of 10007, six of 500/., one of 300/., one of 250/., and two of 200/. 
The total had risen to 36,0002, 

There is no foundation for a rumour that it is the intention of Sir John 
Hope to retire from the representation of the county of Edinburgh, in 
order to make room for the new Lord-Advyocate.—Edinburgh Evening 


Courant. 





The elections to the Corps Legislatif known in Paris up to last night 
were 230; of which five only were gained by the Opposition, including 
General Cavaignac for Paris. 


At Chelmsford Assizes, on Thursday and yesterday, Henry Harrington 
was tried for the murder of Elizabeth Cobb. This was the Tollesbury mur- 
der, which we described at the time it was perpetrated. A strong case of cir- 
eumstantial evidence was made out against the prisoner, but one important 
link failed: the bloody razor, found hidden in the ditch, could not now be 
‘Wdentified as the one which had been missed from the cottage in which the 
prisoner lodged. The Jury retired for two hours and a half, and returned 
with a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

At Oxford, on Wednesday and Thursday, Gulielmo Giovanni Bazetti 'Ka- 
labergo was tried for the murder of his uncle, Giovanni Maria Ferdinando 
Kalabergo, the Italian jeweller of Banbury. A very convincing case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence was made out; but it was shown in defence, that an 
Italian named Peter Romano, who frequently took his meals at the house of 
the murdered man, has disappeared wholly since the murder. The prisoner 
was found “ Guilty,” and sentenced to death. 

At Winchester, yesterday, Mrs. Elizabeth Benham was tried for killing 
her servant-maid, Ann Griffin, by cruel treatment—chietly confinement in a 
damp cellar. Surgeons showed that Griffin died from causes unconnected 
with her treatment by her mistress. Mrs. Benham was yy and Mr. 
Justice Erle endeavoured to remove from her the pain of her situation, by 
declaring his opinion that the prosecution was a mistake. It was founded on 
a Coroner’s inquest. 


The Amazon fund now amounts to above 11,0007. It will be kept open 
for about another month, and it is expected ultimately to reach 12,000/. Its 
final disposal will be made on the 10th instant, by the united committees of 
Southampton and London. About 150 persons have to be assisted or sup- 
ported by it ; amongst them are 70 children and about 40 widows. 





The Fedrelandet, of the 28th ultimo, contains a very remarkable leading 
article on England and Denmark. It starts with the historical truth that 
England is a Northern land, a member of the great Scandinavian champion- 
ring. Its sympathies should therefore be with the other Northern kingdoms, 
especially with Denmark, from which it is more particularly sprung. But Eng- 
land has beoemne so great that it does not care for any confederations. Hence its 
strange neglect of its Northern cousins. Nevertheless, the geographical and 
political position of these Northern lands is so important, they constitute so 
invaluable a barrier against Russia and Germany, and their military and naval 
force is, or could be, so considerable, besides their commercial weight as the 

hway for an immense British commerce further North and East, that no 
British Cabinet can long neglect them. The interest of England drives it 
to a more intimate union with the North, any Denmark, not less than 
the instinct of these countries for freedom and commerce drives them to Eng- 
nd. The writer now proposes the rapid extension of Danish communication 
with England. The postal arrangements must be cheapened, customhouse 
and shipping dues must be lowered: ‘this would be a great service to Eng- 
land, a one which it would not forget; but it would be a still greater service 
to Denmark—for England is not only the natural market of Denmark, it is 
also its natural ally.” Finally, public attention is drawn to the throne of 
Denmark. The King is childless. As yet there is no Crown Prince. The 
Cabinet wishes to propose the Prince of Glucksburg, a man about whom/the 
blic knows little and cares less. Besides, the Danes are tired of ings 
princes from Germany. They wish to keep their land free from further 
Germanizations of whatever kind. ‘ As we have seen above,” the article 
“ our choice must be Germany or England. One of the boldest 
advocates of our nationality has directed our attention to an English prince, 
@ younger son of Queen Victoria; and this plan will meet popular sympathy 













in avery different degree from that proposed by Austria and Prussia, A 
man educated under the influence of the deep respect of the Eng- 
lish community for political and civil rights, a prince who has drunk 
in with his mother’s milk the enlightened toleration and the practical 
views of the British people, will be eager to shield our young con- 
stitution, which is as far as possible modelled after that of England, and 
will advance all those social reforms which our fundamental law promises 
us. A pri of a kindred nation will understand and share the national 
interest of, 


people, and will take care that its righteous claims are fully 
arried out.” ind both the English Government and the English people will 
} proposition of this kind from the Danish nation, for the 

ng would be an excellent guarantee for the friend-hip of 


> 





MONEY MARKET. 


, Srock Excuanor, Fripay Arrexnoon. 

The chief financial occurrence of the weck has been the reduct‘on of the 
rate of discount by the Bank of France from 4 to 3 per cent. This measure, 
which seems to have been forced upon the Bank by the Government, comes 
very opportunely for those ies who are interested in the new lines of 
railway about to be formed. cannot fail of giving increased currency to 
Shares, which, however high they may be in present estimation, were ¢on- 
sidered as liable to much prospective depreciation by the necessity of the 
construction of lines from which no remunerating profit can be expected. 
The policy of the measure may, however, be questioned. ‘The gamb- 
ling on the Bourse at Paris, since the commencement of the new 
golden age under the auspices of the autocratic President, has been 
excessive, and this measure will tend to increase the national phrensy. 
The English Funds have improved about } per cent; the closing price of 
Consols being 97$ §. This advance took place before the reduction in the 
rate of discount in Paris was known; by which our market has not been 
affected in the slightest degree. The books of the various Stocks whose divi- 
dends fall due in April, will close in the course of next week, and money 
business in them will cease till the 6th of April. Today the biddings for 
the Loans for the Colonies of British Guiana and Trinidad were received at 
the Treasury. The Stock created is to bear 4 per cent interest, under the 
guarantee of the Imperial Government; and is redeemable at par in 1870. 
There were only two competitors, the Economic and Atlas Life Oflices; the 
former bidding 109/. 12s. 9¢., and the latter 105} per cent: the contract was 
consequently adjudged to the Economic. The price paid is equivalent to in- 
vesting the money for the whole period at about 3} per cent. 

In the Foreign Market, the Stock most affected om the French measure 
has been Sardinian; which advanced about 1 per cent in consequence of pur- 
chases on French account. Russian Bonds are rather firmer; but no material 
change has occurred in the other Northern European Securities. Spanish 
Active Stock had advanced to 25}, while the New Three per Cent Deferred 
Stock rose to 193: both, however, are from } to } per cent ome There has 
been an extraordinary demand for the certificates issued by the Committee 
for the confiscated portion of the Coupons of the Active Stock. These docu- 
ments were for some time current at 1 per cent; they speedily rose to 1} and 
1}; and suddenly, in consequence of the large purchases of an influential spe- 
culator, to 4. The market has since become flatter, and the closing price this 
afternoon is about 2}. Speculation in the non-dividend South American Secu- 
rities has received a check ; Grenada Deferred Stock being today about 2 per 
cent lower than they were a few daysago. All the other varicties have also de- 
clined. The schemes of colonization, and for the construction of public 
works, spoken of for these regions, have but one drawback—the climate will 
preclude the employment of British or any kind of European labour. Mexi- 
can Bonds continue steady. Negotiations are in progress with Messrs. Ba- 
rings for the discount of the sum payable by the Mexican Government in 
May next, arising out of the Californian indemnity. The Committee of 
Bondholders, however, demur to the charge for commission—2} per cent. 
The question is to be submitted to the Bondholders at a meeting called for 
Wednesday next; when, in the event of the terms being accepted, it is be- 
lieved that money will be speedily divided. The whole amount receivable 
will be about 4} per cent in addition to the dividend of 1} per cent, making 
in all 6 per cent. 

All the French Railway Shares are in demand; the advance upon the 
price of the most important being from 1/. to 2/. They were much sought 
after this morning; but in the course of the afternoon prices gave way about 
five shillings a share, upon a report of telegraphic intelligence of a decline in 
Paris this morning. The English Share Market has been steady, with a 
slight tendency to improvement. The shares of the Guaranteed and Pre- 
ference lines still continue scarce, and investment is steadily determined to- 
wards this class of security. 

Sarurnpay Twetve o'CLock. 

The English Funds opened at the closing quotations of yesterday, at which 
the market may now be considered firm. A decline occurred in the French 
Funds yesterday, the closing price of the Five per Cents being 106.10; there 
is, consequently, no improvement in the French Shares, which are rather 
heavier, with little doing. The Foreign Funds generally also exhibit less 
buoyancy, although no material change in prices has occurred. Railway 
Shares, on the contrary, are rather firmer; the following are the principal 
transactions—Bristol and Exeter, 86}; Caledonian, 163 }; East Lanca- 
shire, 163; Great Western, 863 $; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 693; London 
and North-western, 117 1163 ; Midland, 58} }; South-eastern, 20}. 


3 per Cent Consols ........+ 97 Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 59 60 
Dit<o for Account ........+. 97 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 92 93 

3 per Cent Reduced .,...... 98 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 33. 

3} per Cents .........0e00 . 9 | Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 1044 54 
Long Annuities ............ 7 1-16 4 Portuguese 4perCents1842.. 334 44 
Mame Gtek ....cccccccccece —— | Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824. 94 97 
Exchequer Bills........... 61 4 pm.) Russian 5 per Cents ........ iii 118 
Bete GOOE ...00.0055s0000000 === | Ditto 4) per Cents .....0c00e 102 103 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 97 9 Spanish (Active) 5 perCents, 25 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 9193 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 41 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 | Ditto Deferred 3 per Cents 1851 18{ 19 | 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... 1014 24exd.) Sardinian Bonds..........+- 895 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......+.+ 779 





Che Cheatres. 
The novelties of the past week are of trifling moment. At the Olympic 
there has been a melodrama, called The Last of the Fairies ; a stale make- 











up of those quasi-supernatural effects which five-and-twenty years ago 
were taken wholesale from the Waverley novels, interspersed with flashes 
of that kind of humour which is popular on the Surrey side of the water. 
The Olympic Theatre has morally crossed the Thames. ; 

The other novelty—Matrimonial Prospectuses—is a farce, not without 
merit, produced at the New Strand. The idea is an extension of the 
mutual fraud practised by the Copper Captain and Estifania in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's comedy, and by many couples since the Elizabethan 
days; with this difference, that the cheats are not the lovers themselves, 
but a brace of matchmakers who would pass them off for what they are 
not. ‘The neatness of construction would lead one to surmise a French 
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written by Mr. Tom Taylor for the Princess's Theatre. Fi 
* moiselle Déjazet’s engagement, which has been attended 











































nor special commissions, nor by tenant-right or compensation but 
removal of all restrictions from traffic in land, and rendering it as 
table as any other article of commerce, and by firmly dis-ountenancin 
rlatan traders in remedies for this grievance. In paltering with this 
by the issue of the delusive Devon Commission, Sir Robert Peel he. 
ed a sad heritage of wo to Ireland. 
d now for the moral of my tale. As Lord Derby’s coup d'état has 
thrown the dynasty of Red-tape in England, why should he not boldly 
laim the end of grievance-mongering in Ireland ? I believe he could rend 
inate that fatal _— inaday. In Chancellor Blackburne, in Mr. George 
amilton, in Mr. Napier, and in Lord Naas, he has secured for his Admins. 
ation the services of Irishmen who by one quality or another possess yreat 
d acknowledged influence in Ireland. Two of the number are bound hand 
ind foot ; all are restrained in the grievance trammels | have pointed oyt 
orough, will continue “Which have hitherto served them as ladders to climb by. They would be 
g destined for engraving set free in their own persons, and made free to act upon and with others jp 
ck of the Minotaur « useful exertions for the redress of the grievances of Ireland, if only the dis. 
the coast of Holland; and the work numbe ready some forty years tinction between those latter and the grievances of Irishmen were clearly 
age. The scene is represented with strikif® vividness and distinctne al — —y peng be Fr chief. As for the people at large, such 9 
and with that peculiar completeness of life and motion—that seizing ; -—" High ea ie po ho j — be 7 them at once intelligible and accept. 
moment and fixig@of the ever-shifting—which distinguished the gat 97° igo ane low, they are all equally sick of the religious war, all desire 
D . “ 4 eg 6 the spread of education, all but a few middlemen see the true nature of the 
painter. It is ongfof the finest marine Turners, and excellently adapted jang question. The “ Irish difficulty,” like other phantoms, will vanish if 
tor engraying. | it be only grasped with vigour. H. M., 


CTA TOR. [Saturday, 


origi d the dialogue, though hat too elaborately sm 
credit to the author, Mr. PalgraveJ®impson, especially in the 
when pointless dialogue is so much 3gf vogue. hy 

Meanwhile, theatrical prospect@are extensive. Mr. Balfe’s 
is need for this eve.ing rury Lane. A five-act trage 
8 t of the Gowrie conspira#y, written by the Reverend J. V 
fhe point of starting into li@ft at Sadler's Wells. Then cc 





brijfiant success, terminates this week, to be followed by t 

offM. Frederic Lemaitre. 

TURNER'S “ WRECK.’ 
This famous picture, the property of Lord 

on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s till the 20th; b 

by Mr. Henry Cousins. The subject is the, 

















Letters to the Editar. EFFECT OF A FIVE-SHILLING DUTY ON CORN, 


THE IRI@H BRANCH OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. | Lord Derby’s exposition of the policy to be oo by his Administration 
Dublin, 24 March 1852. = ’ “peel pepaome sd to the ee -& be oe The principles of 
Smr—Thewery able writer whose speculations respecting the new Ministry | ‘3t Sysiem colle’ never be so comp Cony TONES Ob Dy She Sqpeeeney ane 
you have te yeor readers the ineten of connie in your last publi- rene nme Rea Speen ll 2 aa pe pega pad ee a 
cation, has not extended his commentaries to affairs on this side of the section i i he be if te . be «Se sean ae @  - vr Pe led a ed 
Channel. You will, perhaps, therefore exeuse me for attempting to adda | (°° nt i ss he a pened t See ft Pd a Bed to its 
supplement, de rebus Iibernicis, to his interesting remarks. In his general pny oases Gas ten enamie rmgewer cond othe ore toad - + p - Gos Gis we 
views as to the possibilities and probabilities of Lord Derby's Administration esas Mee } vad a ST ‘am = — prac . 7= ‘a 2 that the Pro. 
I fully concur, and, like him, “truly sick of Whiggery in office, of Peelite aa -— tor a= ; ott @s go Fg ye ber w- "a Ad on - S rest 
torpidity, of Manchester nonsense,’”’ and I must add, of the truckling of all trife ie ee spe gg 2 th : ape ac and we gn on further 
arties to the buckram “Irish difficulty,” I too should be “happy to see , * awe f = id t en aon tre ~ the mode an aoe oe © ich the 
ord Derby get on in a wise and vigorous course.”” So far as Ireland is con- mer ve a Thi Ses — by a duty me importation should be accurately 
cerned, I even think this would be possible; and if I admit that I do not he peer t seats er, hme by L nd Derbe ito Lg aprmee he 
sanguinely trust in its being probable, it is rather as the result of a bitter Sseiien ref Pre Seanhens 4 Fre ) de. Th in = Grey, See ceeEneans 
experience of the cross-grained nature of Irish men and things, than from a his « wh , “4 pomcin vn pian Sth h ry ve i quite explicit in 
belief in the existence of any special difficulty at the present moment. On nl be a : fo Penge Ap Saar b nee tans a or ea oe would apply 
the contrary, I am convinced that just now a peculiarly favourable —_ a * ~ 7 — weap tod t a Cuty was ‘TF y or Chas the ae would be 
tunity for the adoption of a wise and vigorous policy does offer in Ireland, — ha y Me a more restricted importation of oreign corn: the latter main- 
and that the entire change of official men and manners that is possible under tains that t a rise of paves would equal not only the amount of duty paid on 
the new Administration would render it comparatively easy to invigorate a imported from abroad, but also the same rate of duty (though not paid) 
and establish an entirely new system. on t rat grown at home. A brief explanation will serve to show that both 
There are two features in the Irish case which Englishmen very often The pei f sucl is sold at tl , 
confound with each other, and which, indeed, have been almost always con- | 4), sot Laer il oy oo ir he nt at the lowest rate of profit governs 
founded by English statesmen in their Irish arrangements. The grievances _ olay shill all the rest. f the most costly foreign om be imported at 
of Ireland and the grievances of Irishmen are generally mistaken by Saxon orty shillings per quarter, corn w hich cannot be grown at home under 
politicians and cabinet-makers to be identical; and yet, paradoxical as it wren een hag be driven out of the market. A duty of five shillings 
may seem, they represent distinct and often incompatible ideas. Thus, the — ne : a price of this forcign corn to Serty-Gve shillings, The ous 
bitter strife of race and creed is the secret grievance of Ireland; but to com- Which would be grown at home for two guineas w ould then take its place ; 
pose it would be to inflict upon two distinct and not inconsiderabie masses -_ . ge supply oh Oat wate een cnnn Se Go Canaan, © were govens 
of Irishmen a grievance in their estimation much sorer—a privation of the * be in 5 oe brought into the market, whether of home growth 
opportunity for showing their capabilities for office. The removal, again, of O DY Importations. The price would then be forty-two shillings. If the 
the general ignorance that has so long aggrieved Ireland, by rendering the supply full short of the demand, then the corn brought into the market at 
continuance of civil strife possible, would deeply aggrieve lay and clerical = lowest on of profit, whether foreign or English, would exercise 
agitators, to whom mental darkness supplies the fitting opportunity for exer- he “~ 4 ~~ nig Paid the price of all the rest. It is ob- 
cising the craft whereby they live. Now, I am firmly convinced, that until alan therefore, that a c on importations would affect the price of 
clear views shall be taken of’ this distinction, the “ Irish difficulty,” unreal ® 4 COFm brought to market, w hether home-grown or imported ; but not to 
as it in fact is, will continue to be the obstacle and the opprobrium of British 2 @mount equal to the duty. The degree in which the price would be affected 
Administrations. Prime Ministers and Home Secretaries and Viceroys will would depend on the ability of the farmers at home to grow corn at a rise of 
go on thinking they are effecting radical cures of the grievances of Ireland, sae} cates amount of duty. The rise of price (whatever its amount) 
while in fact they are ouly stimulating the fungus growth of the grievances WOU" however, be checked by a reduced consumption,—an injury both to 
of Irishmen by successive removals of the clamorous aggrieved into official —— and producer. . or 
hospitals of various kinds. | Suppose that, duty-free, the consumption amount to twenty million 
In order to elucidate my meaning, I will uncover, perhaps rudely, the quarters of English and five million quarters of Foreigu wheat ; and sup- 
three sores which English politicians of the party variety would generally | P0S¢ that, bis the principle explained above, a duty of five shillings would 
fix upon as the great irritants of the Irish social constitution, and to which A age the price from forty to forty-two shillings, and would increase the sup- 
they are in the habit of applying their sedatives or stimulants, as it may | P’) of English wheat to twenty-one millions and reduce that of Foreign 
suit them to allay or to stimulate the fever. The religious, the educational, wheat to two millions ; then it follows that the duty received into the ex- 
and the land strifes, are those three sores; and yet I boldly aflirm, that all chequer would amount to 500,000/., while the increase of price to the con- 
three are in their nature grievances not of Ireland, but of Irishmen. In  SU™er would amount to 2,600,000/. Such a calculation 1s founded on an 
fact, so far as these three questions involved real grievances of Ireland—and hypothesis in which contending a could not be expected to agree. The 
that they did so I freely admit—they have been long since fully and fairly precise amount, therefore, in which a duty on importation might actually 
settled. “ Every man can now profess and practise what religion he chooses, | T!S° the price of food, would not admit of proof ; but the obnoxious fact would 
none making him afraid. Every man can now procure excellent education | "°YST fail to afford a topic for exaggeration, discontent, and clamour. 
for his children without the sacrifice of a single scruple of conscience. Though not essential to the present inquiry, it is not irrelevant to remark 
Every man can legally hold and trade in land. And that the majority of that every tax is enhanced as the article passes from one hand to another. ‘The 
the nation really entertain this view I believe to be susceptible of proof. importer, the miller, and the baker, would each need to be indemnified for 
There is no popular agitation against the Established Chureh in existence, | !@Ving to advance the yo A neage it came in the end to be paid by the con- 
The effort to create an agitation in favour of Romish Ultramontanism has | SU™@¢F- A duty of five shillings, therefore, might operate as a rise of six or 
notoriously failed—it is now merely a quarrel, noisy enough, no doubt, be- ; S°¥? shillings on the price of food. : 
tween the Telegraph aud the Freeman's Journal newspapers, rival candidates | . One other point must not be omitted. The express object of a duty on 
for the patronage of the Ultramontane priests. The religious grievance of 1™portation, as far as protection is concerned, is to raise the priee of corn. 
Trish placehunters of both colours ual not endure a month after the so- | /£1t would not have that effect, or would have it only in an inconsiderable de- 
lemn and credited declaration of a Minister, that no consideration of the | $Te, the farmer who has rent to pay, and the landlord who has rent to receive, 
creed of candidates would influence the distribution of patronage. It have no interest in the matter. To hold such an argument, (be it right 
will continue a grand item of the Irish difficulty as long as it shall be be- | wrong,) is to plead guilty to a fallacy and delusion in bidding the agricul- 
lieved that the recommendation of a parish priest would procure a place in ; Urist look to such a resource for relief from his difficulties. A. D. 
the Police from Lord Normanby, or that of a Protestant rector be equally 
efficacious with Lord DeGrey. Lord Clarendon certainly did not destroy this 
belief: under his rule, I have known a Roman Catholic gentleman think it 16th February 1852. 
rudent, though to his deep humiliation, to fortify himself with a character Str—You inserted some weeks back a letter of mine on the subject of 
rom his spiritual director when soliciting a purely lay office. Will Lord making the soldiers of our standing army citizens as well as soldiers. In 
Derby prescribe for his Irish subordinates an opposite policy? It would be | that letter I certainly did not contemplate a large standing army, but only 
wise and vigorous not only to do so, but to say so plainly and firmly. just such numbers as might form a pattern corps for a general body of mili- 
And the great sore of the National Education system is precisely similar in | tia, serving as instructors to the community. Of the disadvantages of a 
its nature, and requires a like treatment. The people generally ardently de- large national army France is giving us abundant proof; and it seems 
sire to avail themselves of its benefits ; all reflecting and honest men approve _ tolerably certain that if the material means can be created and preserved 
of it: but to oppose it has been a step to the favour of Primate Beresford for the maintenance of that army, M. Bonaparte may enact during his life- 
and Archbishop M‘Hale, and to support it has been the proper course wherein | time the réle of the Jesuit Francia, with France for his Paraguay. Edu- 
to seek a bishopric from a Whig Government. Here, too, it would be vigor- | cation consists in reading, talking, and travelling; and if these three processes 
ous and wise to deprive the grievance of its uses by formally declaring the | be stopped, save for the select few, it is quite clear that in thirty years 
principle to be irreversibly settled, and at once cutting otf all hopes of Go- | Prussia may be drilled down to the condition of the middle ages. The people 
vernment favour either for supporting or opposing it. If Lord Derby will | of each city and district become isolated bodies, and may be taught to hate 
venture to maintain the policy of Mr. Stanley in opposition to that of some | each other, as of old, leaving the interested ruler to coerce them in detail 
of his newer allies, he will but show himself true to the best interests of him- | for his own purposes. What has been done in France, and which will be 
self and of Ireland. permanent if the army wills it under the pampering of its master-slave, 
Nor does the land sore differ from the other two. It is not really a grie- | may be done in England also. There are English-born men so constituted 
vance of Ireland, but the unhealthy sign of the craving of a class of Irish- | that they believe arbitrary power to be a great good—certainly to them- 
men for the possessions of their neighbours, It will be healed, not by coer- | selyes—and the only means of insuring the largest measure of happiness 
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THE SPECTATOR. 











rfect humanity is fitted for; and they would have no scruples in 
n army under false oe for the pur of undoing the free- 

f ages. If they had their way, London would not know the 
whereabout of Birmingham, and Manchester might cease to exist as a power 
in the state. The very rails that now constitute almost the greatest teach- 
-@ process of the community, might become as the bars of a huge prison, to 
posh ares humanity into squares and islands, with red-coated spiders seated 
at every intersection, regarding it as a general _prey-ground, to be used asa 
means of maintenance. Better were it that England should wholly perish 
by mutual destruction than be reduced to this loathsome state. Existence 
is not life, but only the means to live. ” Man shall not live by bread alone. 

Your remarks on the subject of the Militia and Sunday-training are most 
apposite to the question. Sunday is fitted to be a day of rest. And rest is 
enjoyment, not inertia. There is no rest in mere inaction, save after labour. 
Forced rest to children and young animals is pain and torture. Gymnastic 
exercises are rest, by calling into action other muscles than those employed 
work,—a tailor who squats at work is said to rest himseif by standing up. 
Whatever is religious is fitting to be done on a Sunday. _ It is essentially 
religious to bind a people together in unity. eligari is to bind together ; 
and nothing can be more binding on the conscience of a good man than 
union for the defence of humanity. Shooting at a mark is an exercise of 
skill, pleasant to enjoy in the open air as a gymnastic, and a holy thing, be- 
cause it is the acquisition of power to use virtuously ; mental and physical 
skil! to extinguish mere brute force by knowledge rendered palpable to others. 
Such exercise would unquestionably knit together all classes of the commu- 
nity, more surely than the hunting-field or the race-course. It should not 

be done in covered galleries, any longer than in acquiring the first rudiments 
of skill. It should take place in the open air, in the localities where the 
struggle would commence. 

“ Better a castle of bones than of stones”’ is sound logic; but, in all ages, 
castles have been built for defence, behind whose walls one man was worth 
ten,—as the Numantians of the old time, and the Saragosans of the new. 
“ Better hear the lark sing than the mouse cheep,” said the Douglas of old; 
but behold now how human art may build castles where the mouse will not 
burrow. We seek to defend our coasts by martello towers and fort batteries 
and lines of fortification, after we have attained the means of making moving 
batteries on land to defend our coasts as easily as with wooden walls or iron 
steamers on the “ narrow sea.” 

Seriously—a train of platforms, bulwarked with loophooled ramparts of 
“boiler plate,” and drawn by an armoured engine, might contain five hun- 
dred riflemen and some long guns, traversing rails on the sea-shore as easily as 
steamers on the water, and with the advaniage of no horses to frighten, with 
a power of advance and retreat never yet possessed by any body of men, keeping 
out of the way of damage of all kinds, and advancing only when able to de- 
stroy the foe with impunity. 

It is not mere firing at a target that is required, but the function of 
manceuvres ; and for this purpose the standing army should at times com- 
mingle with the armed citizens. In fair weather the clergyman should 
abandon his town church and lead forth his flock to “the temple not made 
with hands,”’ and then, in the pure air, call down the blessing on the work 
that is to insure for future times the freedom that our fathers have endowed 
us with. For this work the State can do something. It can remit the pas- 
senger-duty on all trains carrying men and their wives and children to the 
scene of the mimic warfare, and it can stipulate that the men should be 
carried gratis. There is religious devotion and patriotism deep in the heart 
of the people, and the voice of the stronghearted preacher can call them up 
as easily as of old, The psalm ringing through the pine-grove on the heath 
were a fitting utterance for the people’s resolves, a sound that the children 
should remember through their een The Covenanter of old went forth to 
battle from his mountain fastness with the hymn dying on his lips, for 
the religious freedom of a narrow land. The Covenanter of today makes his 
weapon unerring to proclaim freedom for the universe. Where is the preacher 
who will first lift up his voice in the breezy heath to make holy the Sabbath 
by calling men from East, West, North, and South, to this freeman’s gather- 
iig? Iieurx, 
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22d February 1852. 
Sm—Any hints on national defence coming from so distinguished a 
soldier as Sir C. Napier must merit the respectful attention of all English- 
men; but, if it be not too great a presumption for me to give an opinion 
where one so fully qualified has spoken, I would suggest to those who may 
be providing themselves with rifles to endeavour by all means, to fix some gene- 
ral standard for the bore of their rifles; but by no means, as he recom- 
mends, to accept as their measure thatof the musket at present used in the Bri- 
tish army. My objections to this standard are numerous; but I shall only men- 
tion three which are indisputable. First, a musket or rifle with so large 
a bore must necessarily be a heavy and unwieldy weapon; second, the 
large size of the ball greatly increases the weight of the cartouche-box, 
while it diminishes the number of cartridges that it will hold; and third, as 
the conical bullet, if of the same diameter as the spherical, will far exceed 
it in weight and size, the number of cartridges that can be carried will be 
still less with this kind of ammunition than with the old ball ; so that instead of 
sixty rounds as formerly, forty rounds will be the utmost that a soldier can 
enter action with. Iam aware that the most ancient if not the most potent 
of arguments is against me—that infallible argument of all haters of in- 
novation since the time of Adam, ‘‘ We did very well with our old fashion ”’ 
but the question is, can we not do better with a new one? and I maintain 
we can. It is said that our bullets, from their greater weight than those of 
our enemies, broke more horses’ legs, and killed more completely those they 
struck, than did the smaller bullets of those we had to contend with. No 
doubt of it; and heavier bullets would do their work still more effectually, 
both in encumbering our own soldiers and in finishing the few of the enemy 
that might be unlucky enough to be hit by them: but the question is, 
whether the Swiss, with his hundred-and-twenty rounds of ball cartridge, 
would not put more men hors de combat than the Englishman, with his 
sixty rounds, or forty rounds with the conical bullet? Suppose the ekill in 
firing to be equal, I imagine that no one will dispute that three shots to one 
would be rather in favour of the Swiss, even though he might not kill quite 
80 dead as the Englishman. I am, therefore, (as well as on account of the 
superior handiness of the weapon,) greatly in favour of a rifle with a small 
bore: but perhaps the best method of deciding on the general standard 
would be to inquire of the gun-makers what may be the most common size 
of bore of the rifles they have already sold, and make that the general 
standard of all rifle corps throughout England. Those who purchase rifles 
should attend to three things,—first, te select their arms by measurement of 
the bore, and not, in gun-maker’s language, by the weight of the ball, as this 
4s only applicable to spherical bullets ; second, to ascertain that the lock be 
good and free ; and third, to see that the grooving in the barrel do not exceed 
one third of a turn in its whole length. The arms furnished to our Rifles are 
grooved one entire turn in the length of the barrel ; the result of which is 
that the barrel becomes speedily so fouled and leaded that the recoil is ter- 
rible, and the loading next to impossible. One word more. How are rifle- | 
men to exist where there are no public practising-grounds ? 
Your obedient servant, R. G. 








| tion remaining open ; private investments are made with danger and 
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THE OPPOSITION POLICY. 
Tue sole object, meaning, and explanation of the official iny 
ture of her Majesty's present Ministers, is to put an end to t! 
uncertainty of the future commercial and financial policy of the 
country, and at the same time to the unsettled state of parti 
The ineapacity of the Whigs, their signal failure in important de- 
partments of Government, their ineflicient and contaminating haud- 
ling of certain popular questions, their decided alienation from 
others, have indeed paved the way for Lord Derby’s exaltation ; 
but the cause that enabled a Government so to damage its own party 
and spoil for others’ use the measures it took in hand and the prin- 
ciples it avowed, was just the existence of a powerful section in 
both Houses of Parliament banded for the restoration of protection 
to agriculture, and with no scheme, thought, or even sentiment 
beyond. The Whigs were tolerated so long simply as the guardians 
of Sir Robert Peel's financial policy in the face of an Opposition 
ready and eager to reverse it; and it is only because men feel at 
last that Lord Derby’s hostility to Free-trade is less dangerous to 
it and the country than the feeble love and timorous support of 
Lord John Russell and his official allies, upperlings and under- 
lings, that Lord Derby is where he is, placed there by the inJifler- 
ence of the Liberal Members of the House of Commons, not, 

it remembered, to Free-trade or Liberal principles, but to the way 
in which Lord John Russell showed his attachment to both. 
These remarks are not made in a spirit of hostile camment upon 
Lord Derby’s claim to suspend the discussion of protective duties 
| on corn, and to be allowed to go through the ordinary busines 
the session without factious motions from the three Oppositions in 
the House of Commons—for we consider the claim just and 
expedient—but to limit its extension within the bounds of justic 
and expediency. Lord Derby did not intrigue to seize the Pre- 
miership at this particular time; it was, on the contrary, f 
upon him as the necessary result of a personal quarrel between 
Lord Palmerston and his late colleague. It is, then, but fair to 
him that he should be treated as a man who has the responsibility 
of public business thrust upon him without his own seeking, and 
that in the discharge of that business he should be aided rather 
than thwarted by those whose incapacities and disagreements ren- 
dered it impossible for them to go on conducting the affairs of the 
country. The interest of the country, too, pleads quite as much as 
fair play for the absence of factious opposition to the new Ministry. 
And if neither of these motives influence parties, there can be little 
doubt that Lord Derby was quite correct in affirming that such 
factious opposition would recoil on the heads of its authors. Solf 
interest, therefore, public policy, and the spirit of courtesy, alike 
dictate a watchful and anxious but not a hostile mood to the 
House of Commons. But neither the self-interest of parti 
nor the general interests of the state will allow Lord Derby to 
govern the country for one day longer than the period neces- 
sary for despatching the annual business, without appealing to the 
people, to whom he has finally relegated the decision of the great 
food question. Commerce is harassed and impeded by such a ques- 
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with fear; and political progress and even social improvement are 
brought to a stand-still. Such a struggle onee announced, it ab- 
sorbs the attention and exhausts the energies, and must be 
brought to an issue with as little delay as may be. Nor must the 
Liberal Members of Parliament allow the Ministry to dissolve lar- 
liament without a specific avyowal of the extent to which it is pre- 
pared to restore Protection. It will never do for Lord Derby to 
talk vaguely of his opinion being for a moderate fixed duty on 
corn, and to let his supporters announce at the hustings that this 
only means his opinion at present, or his opinion not of what 
ought to be, but of what it is possible to get as a beginning. He 
must be made to state, with a distinctness which neither friend nor 
foe can mistake or evade, what is the extreme limit to which he 
is prepared to carry his principle of taxing the prime necessary of 
life; and this limit must not be a sliding-scale, with the majority 
he may or may not obtain at the next election for an index. The 
manceuvre of talking to Parliament about a fixed five-shilling duty, 
and of letting his friends talk about this asa mere “ beginning of the 
end,” is the game most likely to be attempted, most necessary to be 
prevented. It will be no factious, but sound constitutional oppo- 
sition, sound sense and sound policy, to demand from the Prime 
Minister the utmost explicitness on this point. “ Freely, frankly, 
and without reserve,” must Lord Derby state his ultimatum. 

It is of the more importance to urge this demand for full ex- 
planation, because many persons may be inclined to think a settle- 
ment of the question cheaply purchased at five shillings per im- 
perial quarter on wheat. As a compromise, pa the ques- 
tion to be one that admitted of compromise, and were not rather 
one which came within the range of demonstration, such a settle- 
ment would undoubtedly be advantageous. Twelve years ago, 
nine Free-traders out of ten would have hailed it as a victory. 
But suppose Lord Derby to avow his determination to stand by 
the five-shilling duty, and on no account to advance beyond it, 
does any one suppose that the farmers or the rural landlords would 
thank him—that they would sit down contented with such a noii- 
nal protection? They would hate him and abuse him as they 
have hated and abused Peel—as they would hate and abuse any 
one who did not act upon the only political principle they care 
much for, that the Legislature is bound to nd bad farming re- 


munerative with high rents. Lord Derby will make no sueh sui- 
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cidal avowal, or will qualify it in some way or another, so as te 
ive it an esoteric meaning for his Beotian followers; and we 
tter ourselves, that where the rural intellect can find in a states- 
man’s manifesto a loophole of equivocation, such an amiable weak- 
ness will not be altogether hidden from the critical eyes of Free: 
trading inhabitants of towns and cities. If Lord Derby cling ts 
his five-shilling duty as an ultimatum, he will disgust and alienat, 
his supporters; if he show the slightest symptom of equivocation, 
the slightest desire to be vague and indistinct, the country will 
“ know the reason why,” and will take its measures accordingly. 


it should not be forgotten in either case, that the appeal, though | 
formally made to the electors, is on a question in which beyond most | 


others the non-electors have an equal if not a greater interest. As 
they have this interest, their opinion will be looked for, and will 
be listened to. It is when such questions wait for decision that 
one feels most painfully what a penalty a nation may be called to 
pay for not securing to the poorest of its citizens some amount of in- 
tellectual training and store of knowledge. In this case, indeed, the 
lamentation applies to classes far enough removed from poverty, as 
well as to those who toil with their hands for each day’s bread: but 
in the one class, selfish interests, or what appear so, obstruct the 


entrance of scientific views ; in the other, such views would co- | 


to pass, that we have ceased to possess any but a nominal control over 
the public monies ; that projects of social improvement, imperatively de- 
manded and long promised, die in their conception, and have not, as it 
would seem, strength to be brought to the birth; and that, while our 
country is exposed to dangers threatening us from the disorders in other 
countries of Europe, and especially in a neighbouring powerful state, the 
defence of the land is confessedly unprovided for, and the shores of Eng- 
land are left open to the risk of invasion, whilst the quarrels of faction 
are obstructing the public business of the country. 

“ Such a state of things, unbecoming to your Majesty, vexing to the 
nation, riskful to the public safety, and dangerous even to the sta- 
bility of our institutions, calls on us to approach our Sovereign Lady, en- 
treating her to complete the work which has been half accomplished, 
| We beseech your Majesty to break loose from the thraldom into which 
you have been led. The divisions which prevail in this House have no 
claim to bind your Majesty in the exercise of your undoubted pre. 
| rogative. The Sovereign has a full right to the choice of each and eve 
one of the Ministers ; and it is only by appointing to each post the fittest 
person, trusting to their common patriotism for united action, that the 
administration of the affairs of this country can be placed on a sound 
foundation, and the progress of social improvement suffered to have safe 
and free course. Wisdom in contriving and ability in executing good 
measures, thus brought into active play in the public service, will of 
themselves stamp the men deserving of their country’s confidence, and 











incide with both enlightened and unenlightened selfishness, and | give an impulse to public opinion which we ourselves shall be compelled 
must come to be entertained, when the working classes claim | to obey. We therefore pray your Majesty to exercise such your un. 


their inheritance of knowledge and mental cultivation along with | 


their inheritance of poverty and toil. 





ADDRESS TO THE QUEEN BY THE COMMONS. 
To be moved at the proper time, by a Member of suflicient ability, 
independence, and courage. 


“May it please your Majesty—-We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and | 


loyal subjects, the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, approach the Throne at the present 
critical conjuncture of affairs with feelings of loyal solicitude for your Ma- 
jesty’s dignity and the welfare of our common country. 

“We congratulate your Majesty on the recent exercise of the prero- 
gative intrusted to the Sovereign by our constitution, which has filled up 
the offices of Executive Administration vacated by your Majesty’s late 
servants, with so much facility, with so little interruption to public busi- 
ness, and with no anxiety to the nation. From that happy result, your 
Majesty will have received another example of the confidence reposed by 
the country in the just exercise of the Royal functions, and of the benefit 
which the State derives from the firm and prompt action of its Chief. 


“Your Majesty’s C indulge the hope, that you, Madam, h - . 
a ares ooeeae antec he the Uiatine of de then | unless, indeed, Lord Derby should ask it for the process of turn- 


discovered how little it is necessary, either for the dignity of the Throne 
or the welfare of the State, to restrict your Royal trust to any one party 
of statesmen, how much less to any particular families, 

‘With these congratulations your Majesty’s Commons are constrained 


| 


| th 


ou of our loyal and 


doubted right; we on our part humbly assuring 
measures needful to 


dutiful support, and of our readiness to concur in 
effectuate the desired object.” 


THE INCOME-TAX CONTINUANCE. 
| Tue Income-tax!—the single word ought to startle Mr. Disraeli 
in his new but not unsought capacity as Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. What does he mean to do with the Income-tax? The 
—— is one of gravest importance to the state, pressing with a 
| dead weight upon every substantial taxpayer of the country, and 
| having a peculiar, nay, a personal claim on the attention of Mr. 
Disraeli. 
It is of gravest importance to the state, for the twofold reason 
| that the tax expires at the beginning of next month, and that 
there is no prospect of its being actually discontinued. It was com- 
| menced in a time of profound peace, as a lever whereby the states- 
| man who obtained it was enabled to effect a thorough upturning 
of our financial system. Although that process is now too near 
completion to justif the resort to an odious tax, and is to be alto- 
gether suspended while the present Ministry remains in office— 





ing that system back again?—the expediency of relinquishing 
e tax is made doubtful by the uncertainty that has come 


over the future prospects of peace. It was granted, for a great 


to couple an expression of regret, that for a considerable time past your | purpose, to a statesman who possessed the confidence of the coun- 
Majesty’s late servants had laboured under an incapacity to discharge | try; it was continued, for a continuance of the same purpose, to 


their public duties in a manner to satisfy the requirements of the country 
or to justify the confidence of this House. Our regret is deepened by the 
recollection, that they originally came into office by virtue of a factious 
combination to remove from power, on a pretext which their own con- 
duct afterwards refuted, a Minister in full possession of your Majesty’s 
confidence, gifted with the highest qualities of statesmanship, and of un- 
exampled devotion to his country’s service. 

“ While rejoicing at the occasion which has enabled ied Majesty, in 
the just exercise of the Royal prerogative, to relieve the public service 
from one of the effects of that combination, your Majesty's Commons regret 
that the Sovereign should be exposed to the indignity which such combina- 
tions induce. Referring to the Speech which your Majesty so graciously 
delivered at the commencement of the present session by the advice of your 
late Ministers, we regret that the lips of the Sovereign should have been 
rendered the medium for the announcement of a policy, containing many 
fair promises, which those advisers have been wholly unable to make good. 
We regret that, after so short an interval as must occur before the assem- 


bling of the next Parliament, the same august lips will in all probability | 


give sanction to political views materially different, though not more wel- 
come to the nation. And this our regret is heightened in looking forward 
to the time, beyond the existence of the present Ministry, when the same 
lips may have yet again to utter new declarations of policy not less un- 
fruitful nor less changeable. 

“ It is not the part of true loyalty to conceal the effect of such apparent 
variableness of purpose on the respect which the people of this country 
ought to feel for the exalted office of the Sovereign and for the institutions 
of these realms, We fear, Madam, you may have been induced to accept 
as a constitutional axiom, a doctrine invented by the principal leaders in 
the divisions that unhappily distract this House, that necessity of state 
obliges you to choose your servants alternately from among themselves, 
Such has been, indeed, a commonly-received principle of political action, 
not without its use in times suited for its eins but it is a doctrine 
foreign to the principles of our ancient constitution, and unrecognized by 
publicists. Its evil working has been aggravated by the practice of leav- 
ing the formation of Ministries to one person as a common contractor for 
the rest; a practice so novel and unknown to our constitution, that there 
is no name existing in our older language for such an officer. Those 
leaders of parties, forgetting their duty of conveying to the Sovereign 
true information for the governance of affairs, have untruly set forth that 
they exclusively possess the confidence of Parliament. It is fit 
that your Majesty should know the truth: and to that end it is 
our duty to declare, that no man has possessed that confidence since 
the statesman to whom we have referred was removed from office 
by factious combination; that there exists no definite majority in 
this House; and that all opportunity has ceased for applying the modern 
rule in guiding the selection of your Majesty’s Ministers. Added to the 
incapacity of those who by accident have become party leaders, we are fur- 
ther bound to represent to your Majesty, that through many causes, this 
House itself fails chemench to represent the people of this land; and 
that, through the unhappy divisions which distract our own body, we are 
unable to fulfil the functions of true representatives of the people by pass- 
ing measures which the exigencies of the state require. Thus it has come 


statesmen who the indulgence of Parliament; it will be 
continued—if continued—to a party which possesses neither the 
confidence of the country nor the indulgence of Parliament, only 
on terms the most rigorous. To retain it—and the retention is 
probably indispensable—it must be asked on terms that would 
render it not unjust. 

This last is the practical consideration for the taxpayer. He 
may consent to the continuance of the tax, but he will not consent 
to the continuance of its most grievous anomalies ; and, therefore, 
if the Minister desires still to have so important a resource, he 
must render the tax more tolerable. We need not recite the griey- 
ances—they have been felt and proclaimed as long as the tax has 
existed, and we might as well describe the way to London or the 
Times newspaper. We need not recite the suggestions of im- 
provement; only noting the principal one of the more practicable 
and equitable suggestions—that the tax should be extended to all 
incomes, or if with exemption to incomes under 50/. or 100/. a year, 
allowing an equivalent deduction from all assessments above that 
limit. We have only here to note the fact, that the permanent 
continuance of the tax must depend upon reconciling it to the 
general sense of justice. 

And upon Mr. Disraeli, we say, that aspect of the question has 
a peculiar and personal bearing. When Sir Charles Wood, of 
happy memory—for is it not a | I sn to have translated him 
to the region of memory, instead of undergoing him as a present 
visitation ?—when he proposed to continue the tax for three years, 
Mr. Hume successfully resisted that renewed lease, and consented 
only to grant a B ptr mn continuance for one year; and if the 
late Ministers had continued in office, they would have been bound, 
before April next, to show cause why they should not produce an 
amended form of Income-tax. In that resistance Mr. Disraeli sup- 

rted Mr. Hume; on the motion which ousted the late Ministers 

{r. Disraeli supported Lord Palmerston ; and now he has selected 
for his own occupation the post occupied by Sir Charles Wood. 
Far be it from us to assume, that, in the confidence of his genius, 
Mr. Disraeli reckons upon advancing brilliant excuses for dis- 
apes Mr. Hume and imitating Sir Charles Wood: but on 
this point the country has a right to an immediate and explicit 
declaration; and the House of Commons has a right to refuse a 
single shilling of supplies until it knows what the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intends to do in so important a branch of the 
ways and means. 


SWITZERLAND. 
Avsrrra and France are said to be drawing the toils round Swit- 
zerland, whose freedom is to be first invaded, and then perha’ her 
existence. What will the other Powers do? The inviolability of 








the Swiss territory rests upon treaties forming the public law of 
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i those treaties to be enforced, or are they to be dis- 
regarded > ‘That is a question which ought to be finally deter- 
Hitherto the Absolute Governments have used the trea- 
kets giving free passage one way but being wholly in- 
flexible in the other direction — giving free action to absolute 
wer, but resisting any movement of popular power. But it can- 
not be safe to endow that fast and loose principle with the right of 
rescription. Are the treaties to be enforced, or are they not? 
P Many people in this country dislike that particular question, 
because they do not like to entertain the next question—Peace or 
ar? Having made up their minds to peace, they do not like to 
think that there can exist such a question. Possibly, indeed, it does 
not exist—we may have got beyond it, and events may have al- 
ready settled that there is to be war. 
question, on what ground is the war to be foughi ? t 
late to decide the question of peace, it may not be too late to in- 
fluence that subsequent question. If there be war, we may not be 
able to determine its boundaries, but it is something to determine 
where the two contending forces shall join battle. Now, Switzer- 
land is a very proper ground, not solely nor chiefly because it is 
distant from this country, but because it is a fit outpost for Euro- 
an freedom. The geographical character of the country, the 
Pabits of the people, their history, all strengthen it. If Switzer- 
land were to be coerced or crushed, a foul injustice would be com- 
mitted, and the ge | of other states could hardly be withheld ; 
the less, since the moral influence of the injustice would, event- 
ually but inevitably, be visited even on their material interests. 
The English people will be obstinate against sanctioning the 
bare idea of war, probably until war shall have commenced; but 
the determination of the ground for the opening of the contest it 
is possible to effect without actual war. We take it for granted 
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that England will never repeat the policy of 1814-15—will never | 


join the “ Holy Alliance” of Despotic Sovereigns, paternally dis- 
posing of peoples “ for their own good.” However much official de- 
ments may sympathize with official departments and try to 
elp each other, public opinion in this country will be too powerful 
for an imitation of 1815. Now, an explicit declaration to that 
effect would be sufficient to have a powerful influence on the in- 
auguration of the war; it would be a formidable element in the 
calculation of the Absolute Governments, and not a small one in 
the calculation of any patriot party. 


THE ENGINEERS AND THEIR EMPLOYERS. 
Tue dispute between the masters and the mechanics in the iron 
trades has now lasted for two months, and on the surface it ap- 
as far from a settlement as ever. Surely it is full time it 
were closed? It is not only injurious to both parties in the dis- 
pute, but still more destructively injurious to others; and instead 
of being narrowed, the ground of dispute is becoming widened. 

The actual position of the original parties has not materially 
altered to the outward view. The Amalgamated Socicty adheres 
to its recommendations against “ piece-work” and “systematic 
over-time ”—practices in the trade, differing from the ordinary 

ignification of those words, which have frequently been explained. 

e masters still keep their shops closed, or in other words keep 
up their “strike.” They still insist on a declaration to be signed 
by each of their workpeople, that he belongs to no trades society. 

us they are still keeping out of employment some 20,000 men, of 
whom comparatively few belong to the Amalgamated Society. 

It happens, unfortunately for the masters, that a naked and 
bare recital of the facts has the aspect of a charge against them. 
Whatever the substantial merits of the case, the Amalgamated 
a has been permitted to take up, and to retain, ground which 
is technically far more correct than that of the masters. The 
Amalgamated Society makes “ recommendations,” offers arbitra- 
tion, does not profess to go beyond the pale of its own association 
except to aid the labourers or to ask moral support. The masters 
it is that have “struck,” have thrown out of work numbers not 
engaged in the dispute, and have endeavoured to enforce conditions 
of a highly stringent and disabling character. It is difficult to go 
into the whole merits of the case, because we have before us only 
ex-parte statements, separately made, and for the most part 
diametrically opposed; but while the masters explicitly put 
forth the claim “ to do what they like with their own,” 
the men profess to seek the physical and moral welfare of 
their fellow workers. To the public without, the position of the 
masters is harsh and impracticable ; that of the men, however 
troublesome, fair in professions and offers. Now, as both sides are 
formed of the same stuff of human nature, of English human na- 
ture, with a balance of education on the side of the masters, we 
have no belief that the apparent distinction between them is so 
great as it looks on the surface. How it is that the masters have 
suffered their case to be put in such an aspect before that public 
opinion which both sides invoke, we do not know. When they have 
come out individually, as at meetings both in Manchester and 
Brighton, they have shown a disposition to be much more 
frank and practicable than those who manage their affairs 
collectively permit them to be. There can be no doubt 
that the influential part of the public is naturally disposed to 
Ft a most with the masters. Even the appearance of Mr. 

uel Fielden, one of their own order, to declare that fairness is 
on the side of the men, will not altogether overrule the natural 
inclination of the balance ; because it will be remembered that the 
Fieldens have always been more than usually steady in their alli- 
ance with the working classes. Still the public will not be turned 
from its notion, that, but for gross mismanagement somewhere, it 
must have been possible to settle this dispute. 
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If so, then arises the third | 
If it is too | 
| have administered the affairs of its clients in so long a dispute na- 
| turally gives it a considerable hold on the attention of the working 
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The propriety of closing the contest as soon as possible is shown 
from some of the direct consequences of its prolongation. The 
skilled mechanics enrolled in the Amalgamated Society do not be- 
long to one branch of trade, but to several; they are not members 
only of the iron-working trades, but also of other occupations con- 
nected with the use of that staple, such as the business of railways 
or of steam-ships. The mechanics are the “ dons” of the work- 
people in those trades, holding in their grasp some control over the 
work which necessarily passes through their hands, and exercising a 
considerable moral influence. Their union sets an example of com- 
bination among members in different branches of industry. Dis- 
putes resembling in their nature that in which they are engaged 
are found in other branches,—as among the coalwhippers of Lon- 
don, the omnibus servants of London, the shipbuilders of Hylton. 
The ability with which the leaders of the Amalgamated Society 


classes, and the proposal to bring the trades generally within the 
scope of the “amalgamation” is of a kind to be regarded with 
favour by a large number. Thus, the unnatural “ contest between 
capital and labour” becomes more likely to spread the longer it 
lasts, and the public will inevitably lose patience with the nui- 
sance as soon as it shall spread. It ought to be closed. 





REFORMATION OF JUVENILE OFFENDERS. 


| Tur comparative inattention bestowed upon the Birmingham Con- 


ference on Reformatory Schools is vexatious rather than difficult 
to account for; but it may in itself suggest the needful amendment 
to be made in the course of those who promote the agitation. 

The conference was attended by Mr. M. D. Hill, who presided ; 
by Mr. Field, Mr. Clay, Mr. Osborne, Mr. Sydney Turner, and 
other chaplains engaged in reformatory works; Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, Mr. Adderley, Mr. J. C. Symons, Mr. J. Fletcher, and a num- 
ber of gentlemen, official and non-oflicial, who are known as the lead- 
ers of the movement to obtain a better treatment of juvenile offend- 
ers; and the committee appointed at the Conference has been in- 
creased by some memewe additions—notably in the person of Sir 
John Pakington, now a Cabinet Minister. The leading missionaries 
of the doctrine told their experiences, as they have been told before ; 
and the report of the Conferenceis just published ina bulky pamphlet.* 

The leaders of the movement may boast of a very decided “ pro- 
gress”; and yet the report of the excellent speeches at Birming- 
ham produces a painful feeling of discouragement. The chairman 
recounted what had been done at Mettray, and told, with illustra- 
tions for general use, how Mr. Ellis had convinced a sceptic that 
thieves can be reformed; Mr. Sydney Turner, Mr. Jellinger Sy- 
mons, and other gentlemen, narrated successes in reclaiming 
young—successes exactly proportioned to the amount of intelli- 
gence, zeal, and effort beaten te the process. But Mr. Sergeant 
Adams is still reluctantly sending children to gaol; something like 
130,000 children, vagabond dependents on the criminal class, are 
still wandering about the country; and one of the last acts of a 
public body has been the withdrawal of a gaol from a practical ad- 
ministrator of reformatory discipline, that gaol situate in the ve 
town where the conference was held. The convincing evidence ad- 
duced at the meeting and collected in this pamphlet before us, is forthe 
most part familiar ; its substance, save recent additions, has been be- 
fore us for many years—has been accessible to the public; and yet 
how little has been done! The necessity for the main objects of 
the conference, preventive schools for the education of poor stray 
children, who will become criminals if not better taught, and the 
commutation of punishment for children who have been caught 
into cdusation—the establishment of free day-schools, of industrial 
feeding-schools, and of penal reformatory schools—may be said to 
have been proved so long and so frequently that a new difficulty 
has been created by the very staleness of the proof. Yet the case 
is one of peculiar urgency: we are not considering the a 
sibility of attaining some new benefit, which may bring rr’ 
advantages or pleasure not yet within reach of society, and which 
might wait for a season without actual loss, but we are consider- 
ing the case of immense numbers of our youthful fellow creatures, 
mostly innocent because sinning in ignorance, who are constantly 
doomed to error, suffering, and perdition. The numbers are even 
greater than they appear, because the rapidity of deaths in that 
wretched class implies a constant recruitment of the class; so that 
it is a floating population which is represented by the numbers—a 
class incessantly perishing. Yet how little is done! 

The grand obstacle is the prevalent indifference—that moral 
atrophy which pervades society. Those who examine are con- 
vineed, and they can take the trouble to propagate the truth—but 
it is chiefly amongst each other; they can meet—each other; they 
ean resolve that the needful reform shall be done—in their own 
minds. But of the inert mass, what portion is annually brought 
over? A very small portion. Many are sheerly deaf to the 
whole question, and don’t care to meddle with it at all, but are 
content that the world should go on as it does, without meee | 
responsibility of their own. Others are prejudiced, and will not 
take the trouble to investigate; putting more faith in their own 
inert prejudices than in the aspect of a case which cannot convince 
them at a blow, by miracle. A very mischievous class of o 
nents are those half-idle half-weak persons‘ who assent on a - 
conviction; who retail bad arguments, or institute bad experi- 
ments, like the Pentonville Prison, which bring discredit on the 
entire range of subjects; and in their “candour” are prepared to 

* Report of the Pr dings of a Conf on the Subject of Preventive and 
Reformatory Schools, held at Birmingham on the 9th and 10th December 1851. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman and Co, 
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give up the whole matter on a half-disproof. You can only van- 
quish these several classes of ——— by process of missionary 
teaching, individually, from mouth to ear; a process tedious and 
slow beyond the power of patience to complete it. Or you may 
apply to leading minds in each class, and bring over each class by 
its representatives: but then, active men of all classes are already 
overlaid with work—with ‘“ movements” of every conceivable 
description. They will take the trouble to inquire, and to read 
pamphlets; but they cannot investigate all things, nor read all 
pamphlets. Could the promoters of each movement, the distribu- 
tors of each pamphlet, but stand in some centrical position, where 
all movements converge, where all pamphlets are gathered into 


the heap by the meeting of the tides, they would understand how | 


difficult it is to pass beyond those congested meetings of the ways. 

The real difficulty is a profound one. Society has lost its faith 
both in principles and in leaders. It has no zeal for a principle, it 
will not trust a man with a mission: it will insist, itself, on hand- 
ling all the details; it will appoint its own “ committee” to con- 
trol the apostle—and prevent him. 
the principles of trading economy, or “ add to the rates.” It goes 
to pene, even and is not warmed into a more Christian zeal, 
but has one soul for the inside and another for the outside of the 
church; outside it has only that kind of soul that is to be enume- 
rated in statistics, so many toa parish. Philanthropists will get 
over this difficulty when society is again impressed with some- 
thing like unity and force of faith; when it has once more 
the zealous desire for the fulfilment of a principle of good be- 
cause it is good; when it once more recognizes the bond of a 
sympathetic zeal, and can trust the details to administrators; in 


fine, when honest and sincere administrators represent an ear- | 


nest and trustingcommunity. But the sources of that spirit are to 
be found in quarters which our utilitarian age has but too much for- 
gotten, and which it knows only by the absence of the living motive 
to do, without delay, that which is sanctioned by conscience, jus- 
tified by reason, and claimed by humanity. 





THE GOLD-LICENCES OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Discreet politicians in Australia are dismayed at the effect of 
Sir Charles Fitzroy’s measures to control the wanderers of the 
gold-diggings,—Sir Charles being followed by Mr. Latrobe in Vic- 
toria; and they foresee possible consequences yet worse. Our 
readers know the singularly rich nature of the Australian beds, 
and the Californian fever that seized the community in general, 


especially the labouring population ; and they know that, being call- | 


ed upon to devise some means of controlling that people, animated 
and guided most chiefly by the instinct of rapacity, the Governor 
could hit upon no better device than to license them. This was offer- 
ing Government sanction in addition to the previous temptation—to 
suggest the abandonment of really fruitful labour, and to stamp it 
with authority. In Australia, especially for such an object, a fee 
of thirty shillings was not very likely to be a bar against that sort 
of universal “rush to the pit”; and it does not appear that the 
working men of the colony have the slightest difficulty in paying 
for admission. On the contrary, observant colonists appear to 
think that the official licence has helped to convert the irregular 
impulse into a steady drain upon the labour-market. 

ad Sir Charles Fitzroy put a restriction on the gold-finding 
in the shape of holding the /ands, and letting them only be appro- 
priated by owners or leaseholders, the check might have been 
more effectual. But such a plan might have been difficult in any 
of the settlements except South Australia, where the lands have 
been already settled in so much more compact a form, and where 
the existence of freeholds would check the irregular licensing 


nese The State has retained no effective hold on the land in | 


astern Australia, and is now paying for its early mistake. South 


Australia is better secured and bound down to the occupations | 


‘ue industry, and its prosperity is all the safer. 
tis true that many of the gold-finders who rush forth do not 


find any gold worth their toil and hardship—some of them find | 
nothing ; but the few attain great prizes, some immense prizes, a | 


fortune at a clutch; and that gambling hope, with Sir Charles's 
licence to back it, is quite enough to keep up the fever of migra- 
tion to the lottery of the desert. The licence, indeed, has a pecu- 
liar force: who would have been allowed for payment of a small 
fee to go and dig copper-ore or coal? But gold is consecrated 
officially, and for its sake social stability is put to the test. 

Grave men shake their heads, and see a contingency yet worse 
than the present drain of labour from trade, aggravated though that 
is by the official stoppage of a supply from home—worse than the 

resent loss of capital—worse than the sacrifice of the wool-trade 
for a season or so. The recent growth of the colony has been marked 


bya corresponding growth of Democratic feeling, strong, widespread, | 


and direct in its object—a Republican independence. The exist- 
ence of a large proportion of well-to-do labouring class may partly 
account for it; also old grudges of the Emancipists against the gen- 
teeler class of free settlers; also the official slights, not only to the 
colony at large, but to able and active men like Dr. Lang, who, 
right or wrong, are mortified and bent on avenging their wounded 
pride, and who find a sympathy existing in the body of the Colo- 
nial people. To that feeling the peopling of the gold-districts has 

ven a sudden and powerfal impulse ; it has drawn working men 

m work—made numbers of them nouveaux riches, still greater 
numbers disappointed wanderers ; it has filled them with dislike of 
restraint, wit —— of government, with the pride of gold 
or the pride of lawlessness. 





It is afraid he will violate | 





BOOKS. 


NIEBUHR’S LIFE AND LETTERS.* 

Tne life, learning, and character of Niebuhr, were more extraor- 
| dinary than would be inferred from his History of Rome, extraor. 
| dinary as that work undoubtedly is. In his very childhood he 

was remarkable for his aptitude for receiving instruction and for 

precocity or originality of mind, both stimulated by the favourable 

circumstances in which he was placed. He learned Danish as his 
| mother and German as his household tongue. He began the ele. 
| ments of education in his fourth or fifth year; his father taught 

him French, English, Latin, and Greek, or it might be more ae. 

curately said that he put him in the way of teaching himself. By 

the time he was eight years old the future historian could read 

any English book without help; at the age of thirty he was ae- 
| quainted more or less with twenty languages. So great a trayel- 
ler as his father naturally taught his children ‘geography; they 
learned the use of medals, and to make casts from them, as a re- 
creation on Sunday afternoons; the building of a new house by 
the father introduced the son, then quite a boy, to plan-making, 
which was extended te the art of fortification. A great aptitude 
for acquiring was only one part of young Niebuhr’s character, and 
by no means the most remarkable. Whether he had at any time 
the faculty of creative genius may perhaps be doubted; but he had 
the genius of combination in a high degree, as well as that inven- 
tive faculty which many children possess, but which the precocity 
of the future historian exercised on loftier themes than those of 
children in general. 

** During the periods of his confinement to the house, before he was old 
enough to have any paper given him, he covered with his writings and draw- 
ings the margins of the leaves of several copies of Forskaal’s works, which 
were used in the house as waste paper. Then he made copy-books for him- 
self, in which he wrote essays, mostly on political subjects. He had an ima- 
| ginary empire called Low England, of which he drew maps; and he promul- 
gated law, waged wars, and made treaties of peace there. His father was 
pleased that he should cecupy himself with amusements of this kind, and his 
sister took an active part in them. There still exist among his papers many 
of his childish productions ; among others, translations and interpretations 
of passages of the New Testament, poetical paraphrases from the classica, 
; Sketches of little poems, a translation of Poncet’s Travels in Ethiopia, an 

historical and geographical description of Africa, written in 1787, [in his 
eleventh year] (the two last were undertaken as presents to his father on his 
birthday,) and many other things mostly written during these years. His 
father probably in one way indirectly assisted these imaginative tendencies 
by his habit of relating his travels to him.” 

Niebuhr the younger was born in 1776: he was consequently 
only in his early teens at the breaking out of the French Reyolu- 
tion. But it immediately attracted his attention, and served to 
display his historical and geographical acquirements, as well as 
his instinctive sagacity and his power of logical combination. Nay, 
if imperfect memory and the mature fame of the historian have not 
contributed to exaggerate the actual, he displayed when a boy of 
eleven a precocity of intellectual power akin to the clairvoyance 
of the mesmerists. 

“Tt is said that when the war with Turkey broke out in the year 1787, it 
so strongly excited the child's mind, that he not only talked of it in his sleep 
at night, but fancied himself in his dreams reading the newspapers and re- 
peating the intelligence they contained about the war ; and his ideas on these 
subjects were so well arranged, and founded on so accurate a knowledge of 
the country and the situation of the towns, that the realization of his nightly 
anticipations generally appeared in the journals a short time afterwards. Of 
course this is not to be regarded as indicating a miraculous gift of prophecy 
in the boy, but only as showing with what distinctness all that he heard 
transferred itself to his imagination, and how capable his understanding was 
of combining the ideas he had received in their true relation to each other. 
Partly through his father’s narratives, partly through his own geographical 
studies, those regions were as familiar to him as his native province. He 
had studied the nations inhabiting them, and their mode of warfare, in his- 
tory and the accounts of travellers, and had taken great pains to gain accu- 
rate conceptions of the character and conduct of the various commanders in 
the war, from the journals and other sources of information. There are still 

| extant some letters which he wrote at this time to his uncle Eckhardt, con- 
taining the grounds and proofs of his predictions. 

“ This faculty of divination exhibited itself again during the early part of 
the French Revolution; when in several instances he not only anticipated 
the course of events with reference to the progress of the war, but also the 
direction which popular movements would take, the plans and objects of the 

| revolutionary leaders, and the results of the measures adopted by the various 
| parties, with so much correctness and precision as to excite the astonishment 
| even of the eminent statesman Count P. A. Bernstorff, that such a mere 
youth should have so just and acute an appreciation of men and events. 
With equal correctness and certainty did he guess the plans of the command- 
ers during the war from the marches and position of the armies; in which 
his exact and detailed geographical knowledge served as a guide to his judg- 
ment. THe retained this faculty to a considerable extent during the whole of 
his life, but he possessed it in ‘a higher degree in his earlier years, when he 
could concentrate the whole power of his mind on impressions of this kind. 

| The favourable opportunities and remarkable powers of young 
Niebuhr were assisted by a memory so wonderful that he coul 
dispense with the aid of reference in researches, and by an in- 
dustry which was less a labour than a love; although his health 
was not good; he was subject to fits of lassitude after long-com- 
tinued exertion, and he used sometimes to complain of his own 
laziness,—by which he appears to mean, the want of active exer~ 
tion, or not doing with his might. } 

His sensibility was great; partly, his biographer seems to think, 
the result of illnesses in childhood, whieh might have affected his 
nervous system: his temper was genial, and his feeling ardent, 
with much of old German simplicity. There was an openness 
about him which English reserve can hardly appreciate, 

* The Life and Letters of Barthold George Niebuhr. With Essays on his Charac- 
ter and Influence, by the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors Brandis and Loebell. In 
two volumes. Published by Chapman and Hail. 
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buhr in his turn complained of the reserve of the English. Tn | 
nee, this genial nature poured itself out upon paper; and his 
correspondence, from the time of his quitting home in his eight- 
centh year for the University of Kiel, till his death, was very ex- 

tensive. In writing to his friends, his mind was fertile, his style 

fluent and clear, his manner earnest, and, when the topics admitted 

it, his thoughts powerful, his judgments for the most just, and 

: his own point of view. In all this they offer 

his history, which was crabbed in style and 

somewhat hazy in meaning, or which at least does not distinetly 

impress its own Meaning upon the reader’s mind. As it cannot be 

that Niebuhr had not thoroughly mastered his subject and so had 

only general ideas, it must be ascribed to his habit of expressing 

his thoughts in the readiest words. He did uvt wait for the 

«moment of inspiration” to impart animation; he did not pause 

to elucidate his thoughts, or revise and retouch his style till it 

presented the idea in its comprehension and cle arness. His bio- 

grapher traces “a want of energy and strength of will” to his 

various and desultory reading in youth before he went to the 

University. ‘The strictness of a scholastic discipline might have 
confined his attention to fewer branches of learning, and possibly 
given him a more complete knowledge of them. It may be 
doubted whether that unwearied and repeated attention which 
successful /abor lime involves, is not, in some degree, a gift of na- 
ture, and cannot be acquired to any useful purpose. There are 
many who cannot finish. 

Like most youths of mental activity and ambition, Niebuhr en- 
tertained many projects which life would have failed him to exe- 
cute had its span been doubled or trebled. It is curious to see 
how continually historical subjects were uppermost. He had not 
been a month at Kiel before the original settlement of Europe 
and America, with a key to the diversity of languages in 
the New World, occupied his attention. Two months later—Au- 
cust 1794—in a letter to his parents containing an account of his 
various plans of study, he writes, “ But history is my vocation, 
and to that I shall perhaps some day make my philosophical ae- 
quisitions subservient.” Another three months, and he says, 
“ And yet history grows dearer and dearer to me; so much so, that 
my ardour in history interferes with my zeal for philosophy, while 
no philosophy can blunt my inclination to history.” While nomi- 
nally oceupied at Copenhagen, in 1797, as a public librarian, but 
also assisting the Minister Schimmelman, he thus chalks out a 
course of reading and a mode of life. 


Nie 
abse 


always so from 
a contrast to 


“ Tn order fully to understand and to give lectures upon ancient literature 
nd ancient history, which forms a part of it, it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary that I should have read through all the ancient writings still ex- 
tant, at least once, with the closest attention—the more important works 
many times—and acquired a living and familiar acquaintance with each 
period. There may possibly be some exceptions to this rule in the case of 
special sciences, which must for ever remain a mystery to the uninitiated. 
This undertaking was carried out by Milton long ago. There would searcely 
be found many todo it now; but it seems to me that it is what I undoubt- 
edly ought to attempt. 

“A profound and practical acquaintance with the grammar of the two 
classical languages must be obtained, partly by means of the various trea- 
tises on that subject, and partly from the literature of the languages them- 
selves. A systematic philosophy, as the groundwork of all settled convictions 
and all accurate thought—what is perhaps still more important, method in 
thinking, writing, and studying—added to these, various exercises in the art 
of composition and a thorough command of our mother tongue—are indis- 
pensable requisites for any one who steps forth before the public and seeks 
to obtain a high standing. It is no more than a man demands of himself. 

“ These, then, are the preliminary tasks that I should have to execute be- 
fore I could accept a professorship in Kiel without a blush, and discharge its 
duties without disgracing or overworking myself. * * * 

“T have, perhaps, already reminded you of Hume’s example, who, in 
order to bring his mind, which had got into confusion in consequence of an 
ill-regulated education, into the right track again, and to strengthen his 
powers by peaceable seclusion, lived unknown for several years in La Fleche, 
and then came back another man from what he was when he left home. 
Now, it is true it would be presumptuous to institute a comparison which 
would allow me to hope for such results as proceeded from Hume's talents; 
and besides, he and I should have different requirements and ideals of happi- 
ness; but an analogy may nevertheless subsist.”’ 

By 1803, notwithstanding the demands of public business, he 
had reached the road that was to immortalize his course. He says 
—T am at work on a treatise: as I told you before in few words, 
the subject is the nature of the Roman public domains, their dis- 
tribution, colonization, agrarian laws, &c. It is an interesting 
question, and I think I have taken a more accurate view of it than 
has been reached before. I used to busy myself with such 
questions when I was still at Kiel.” It was not till 1810, when he 
withdrew from official business on what may be termed the sub- 
jugation of Prussia by Napoleon, and was appointed a professor at 
Berlin, that Niebuhr promulgated his views on Roman history, in 
& course of lectures ; but he seems to have discovered the clue to 
the labyrinth six years before. In a letter to Count Adam Moltke, 
of May 1804, he writes— 
. While you were preparing to tread the classic soil, and when you arrived 
in Italy, I was living in a work that afforded me hours of the most intense 
enjoyment. I was straining every power of my mind in investigating the | 
Roman history from its first beginning to the times of the tyranny, in all 
the remains of ancient authors that I could procure. This work gave me a | 
eep and living insight into Roman antiquity, such as I never had before; | 
and such as made me perceive, at the same time, clearly and vividly, that 
the representations of all the moderns, without exception, are but mistaken, 
imperfect glimpses of the truth. My studies were interrupted by a journey 
on official affairs to Hamburg, Leipsic, and Frankfort; a journey which did 
not on the whole bring me much pleasure, because I felt it my duty to em- 
ploy my whole mind on the financial matters placed in my hands; and it 
Was necessary to associate exclusively with those who could be useful to me 

On my return home, I resumed my investigations with re- 


in this respect. 
doubled energy, and for the first time felt strongly the consciousness that I 








could produce something worthy of study, of fame, and of immortality, and 
the desire to undertake such a work.’ 

Niebuhr’s biography is not only interesting, for his intellectual 
qualities, his various studies, and what he accomplished ; he lived 
a life of variety and of action at times of adventure. In his father’s 
estimation, travelling was one of the greatest pleasures, and a 
traveller one of the most distinguished of his race. Parental 
tenderness, however, hesitated to trust young Niebuhr among 

** The antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven,” 
where he had achieved his own fame. He designed his son for 
ofticial life; which in Germany and Denmark is more of a special 
vocation than it is in Britain. In addition to his studies at Kiel 
with a reference to public business, and to some practical experi- 
ence in affairs as private secretary to Schimmelman the Danish 
Minister, young Niebuhr went to England in 1798, and remained 
till 1799, attending lectures at Edinburgh under Playfair and 
other distinguished professors, besides more or less studying 
our constitution, finance, system of agriculture in Scotland, and 
the national character. He came to England with an extensive 
knowledge of its literature and language; in after years he con- 
sidered that he spoke English more fluently than any other foreign 
tongue. He was therefore well placed for profiting by his resi- 
dence : his letters to his betrothed, descriptive of the country, its 
modes of locomotion, the manners and characteristics of the people 
more than half a century ago, are full of a home interest. On his 
return to Copenhagen, he discharged several public offices under 
Schimmelman’s patronage, connected with trade and finance, with- 
out, as we have seen, intermitting his studies. Having married 
soon after his return, he was with his wife in Copenhagen during 
the time of Nelson’s attack: he wrote daily accounts of the pro- 
ceedings to a correspondent—and very interesting accounts they 
are. Some umbrage connected with promotion induced him in 1806 
to quit the Danish for the Prussian service. He arrived at Berlin 
nine days before the battle of Jena: his first employment was to 
carry off the treasure of his department, retreating from place to 
place till he reached Memel, at the close of the year, or in January 
1807. He unwillingly continued in employ, at the request of the 
King, through the ensuing period of gloomy disgrace and disasters 
till 1810. A professorship then gave him the opportunity to deliver 
to the world his views on Roman history ; and the first edition of 
his great work was composed and published in 1810, 1811, 1812. 
On the return of peace he was appointed Prussian Ambassador at 
Rome, to negotiate a concordat; and remained in that mission for 
four years without instructions upon the subject. When the con- 
cordat was finally concluded, Prince Hardenberg arrived at Rome 
professedly to terminate the business, and take the credit of doing 
in a few days what the historian had been trying to do for years. In 
1823 he resigned his embassy, took a provisional salary, and de- 
termined to finish his History of Rome. In 1825 he became a 
professor at Bonn; where he delivered numerous lectures on clas- 
sical antiquity and Greek and Roman history, and where he re- 
sided till his death, at the beginning of January 1831. The wife 
mentioned in the following extract was a second wife; by whom 
alone he had children. 

“ The last political occurrence in which Niebuhr’was strongly interested, 
was the trial of the Ministers of Charles the Tenth: it was indirectly the 
cause of his death. He read the reports in the French journals with eager 
attention ; and as these newspapers were much in request at that time, from 
the universal interest felt in their contents, he did not in general go to th 
public reading-rooms where he was accustomed to see the papers daily, 
until the evening. On Christmas Eve and the following day, he was in 
better health and spirits than he had been for a long while ; but on the even- 
ing of the 25th of December he spent a considerable time waiting and read- 
ing in the hot newsroom, without taking off his thick fur cloak, and then 
returned home through the bitter frosty night-air heated in mind and body. 
Still full of the impression made on him by the papers, he went straight to 
Classen’s room, and exclaimed, ‘ That is true yo pone, You must read 
Sauzet’s spec h; he alone declares the true state of the case—that this is 
no question of law, but an open battle between hostile powers! Sauzet must 
be no common man! But,’ he added immediately, ‘1 have taken a severe 
chill; I must go to bed.’ And from the couch which he then sought he 
never rose again, except for one hour two days afterwards, when he was 
forced to return to it quickly, with warning symptoms of his approaching end. 

** His illness lasted a week, and was pronounced, on the fourth day, to 
be a decided attack of inflammation on the lungs. His hopes sank at first, but 
rose with his increasing danger and weakness; even on the morning of the 
last day he said, ‘1 may still recover.” Two days before, his faithful wife, 
who had exerted herself beyond her strength in nursing him, fell ill, and 
was obliged to leave him. He then turned his face to the wall, and ex- 
claimed with the most painful presentiment, ‘ Hapless house! to lose 
father and mother at once!’ And to the children he said, ‘ Pray to God, 
children! He alone can help us!’ And his attendants saw that he himself 
was seeking comfort and strength in silent prayer. But when his hopes of 
life revived, his active and powerful mind soon demanded its wonted oceupa- 
tion. The studies that had been dearest to him through life remained so im 
death ; his love to them was proved to be pure and genuine by its unwaver- 
ing perseverance to the last. While he was on his sick bed, Classen 
read aloud to him for hours the Greek text of the Jewish History of Jo- 
sephus; and he followed the sense with such ease and attention, that 
he suggested several emendations in the text at the moment: this may 
be called an unimportant circumstance, but it always appeared to us 
one of the most wonderful proofs of his mental powers. The last learned 
work in which he was able to testify his interest, was the description of 
Rome by Bunsen and his friends, which had just been sent to him: the 
face to the first volume was read aloud te him, and called forth expressions 
of pleasure and approbation. He also asked for light reading to pass the 
time ; but our attempts to satisfy him were unsuccessful. A friend proposed 
the ‘ Briefe eines Verstorbenen,” which was then making a great sensation - 
but he deelined it, saying he feared that its levity would jar upon his feel- 
ings. One of Cooper's novels was recommended to him, and excited his ri- 
dicule by its extraordinary verbiage: he was much amused by trying an ex- 
periment he proposed, which consisted in taking one period at haphazard on 

each page, and by the discovery that this mode of reading did little violenee 
to the connexion of the story. The ‘Cdlnishe Zeitung’ was read aloud to 
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~4> him up to the last day, with extracts from the French and other journals. 


He asked for them expressly, only twelve hours before his death, and gave 
his opinion half in jest about the change of Ministry in Paris. But on the 
afternoon of the Ist of January 1831, he sank into a dreamy slumber; once 
on awakening, he said that pleasant images floated before him in sleep : now 
and then he spoke French in his dreams; probably he felt himself in the 
presence of his departed friend De Serre. As the night gathered, conscious- 
ness gradually faded away; he woke up once more about midnight, when 
he last remedy was administered ; he recognized in it a medicine of doubtful 
operation, never resorted to but in extreme cases, and said, in a faint voice, 
“What essential substance is this? Am I so far gone?’ These were his 
last words ; he sank back on his pillow, and within an hour his noble heart 
ceased to beat. 

*Niebuhr’s wife died nine days after him, on the 11th of the same month, 
about the same hour of the night. She died, in fact, of a broken heart, 
though her disease was, like his, an inflammation of the chest. She could 
shed no tears, though she longed for them, and prayed God to send them: 
once her eyes grew moist, when his picture was brought to her at her own 
eet, but they dried again, and her heavy heart was not relieved. She 

her children often with her, particularly her son, and gave them her 
parting counsels. And so her loving and pure soul went home to God. Both 
rest in one grave ; over which the present King of Prussia has erected a mo- 
nument to the memory of his former instructor and counsellor. ‘The chil- 
dren were placed under the care of Madame Hensler, at Kiel.’’ 

Niebuhr died not old, for he was only fifty-five; but, in the 
common phrase, though with a very different meaning, he had 
lived all the days of his life. The boy whose mind at ten is occu- 
pied with the subjects appropriate to the man of thirty, and who 
allows himself no after repose, will have the years struck off from 
the other end of the scale. In the very prime of life Niebuhr 
spoke of himself as old. 

The letters of Niebuhr form as prominent a feature of these vo- 
lumes as his biography, but by a judicious arrangement they are 
made to convey a suflicient account of his life. The work is divi- 
ded into epochs—his residence at Kiel, in England, and so forth. A 
biographical account is given of each of these periods, and a selec- 
tion made from his correspondence within those dates. The reader 
has thus a general idea of the biographical events, which is expand- 
ed with details, feelings, and remarks, by Niebuhr himself. Con- 
sidered strictly as a life, as an account of events, or as a display 
of character, the letters may be rather overdone ; but this, strange 
to say, is felt most, at least to English readers, in what is really 
the more biographical parts. When Niebuhr was in England he 
remarked upon the national reserve; by which he meant the con- 
trol over the display of feeling and the expression of a kind of sen- 
timent whose extremes may be read in the Sorrows of Werter 
and the parodies of Canning. Though the historian’s mode of 
estimating things and expressing emotions is widely different from 
the hero of Géthe, still too much is made of feelings and small | 
matters for a distant and foreign public—it is daily life too fully | 
detailed. The remarks on public men and events, the criticism on 
national characteristics, though less biographical, are 


interesting in the whole range of history ; they present him with the | 
observations of an actor or a close spectator on public affairs, and 
contain the judgmont of a mind which, if opinionated and some- 
what inclined to the abstract, was penetrating and sagacious. 
Latterly, indeed, he fell into a desponding or depreciatory mode 
of regarding the world; but his judgment, though gloomy, was in 
the main true. This passage, written less than two months before 
his death, is almost prophecy. 

“It is my firm conviction that we, particularly in Germany, are rapidly 
hastening towards barbarism ; and it is not much better in France. 

“That we are threatened with devastation, such as that two hundred years 
ago, is, I am sorry to say, just as clear to me ; and the end of the tale will be, 
despotism enthroned aividet universal ruin. In fifty years, and probably 





much less, there will be no trace left of free institutions, or the freedom of | 


the press, throughout all Europe, at least on the Continent. Very few of 


the things which have happened since the revolution in Paris have surprised | 


me.” 

This disposition to despondency aceompanied him through life ; 
the result, to some extent, of temperament, and of the lassitude 
that followed his long-continued mental efforts. He was as gloomy 
in his prediction in 1806, with more palpable grounds, though that 
prophecy was not realized. 

** Wo to those who ted the victories of the French Revolutionary army 
with acclamations ; eke eotiugathet in our unhappy nation the last sparks 
of national love and national hatred, that the imperious French might scat- 
ter abroad the scarce warm embers with their sword! I have ever hated the 

ch as a state, and regarded the humiliation of Germany with the same 
feelings that breathe through your odes. It is over; and I shall now in- 
veigh, like the prophet Jeremiah, against those who dream of resistance, un- 
less a case were to arise in which, like the Saguntines and Antigone, we 
taust rather choose death. For is not death, when freely chosen and pre- 
for, the most solemn and beautiful thing to which life can aspire ? 

0 could hesitate to prefer it to shameful servitude, even if he only re- 
his own mental enjoyment? Meanwhile, it has not yet come to this 

with us in the North. Happy are we who have no children! For perhaps 
it might be well for whole nations to die out with this generation. With 
two gifts has England’s genius blessed Lord Nelson and rewarded him for 
his deeds: that he died victorious, and therefore still full of hope, before he 


could know the defeat of Ulm; and secondly, that he left no children to | 


grovel under the oppression of those whom he had so often made to 


under his yoke. 


BOWEN’S JOURNEY FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO CORFU.® 
Mr. Bowen varied the usual mode of getting easily in a steamer 
from the city of the Sultan to the capital of the Ionian Islands, by 

ing at Thessalonica, visiting the monasteries of Mount Athos, 
and then riding through Thessaly and Epirus. The route is 


not altogether new: Mr. Curzon traversed part of it in his 
visits to the monasteries of which he has given so amusing an 
® Mount Athos, 
to Corfu. 
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e shall soon see how the French will govern the world.” 





account; Mr. Lear, in his explorations in search of the pic- 
turesque, went over much the same ground as Mr. Bowen, except 
that the cholera shut him out from Mount Athos. The region 
however, is by no means exhausted, as regards natural beauty, re- 
mains of antiquity, the characteristics of the people, or the sin. 
gularities of the monasteries and their inhabitants. 

To visit these latter, to observe their discipline, acquirements, 
and mode of living, was one of Mr. Bowen's objects, which gaye 
him a particular pursuit. He was moreover well qualitied to 
travel through the country with advantage. He is familiar not 
only with the ancient Greek authors, but with modern Greek as a 
living tongue; he seems acquainted with the people and their 
character; he has the experience and iaetibeed of a traveller, 
His composition might be more vivacious in the level parts of his 
descriptions, but perhaps at the expense of accuracy. The style ig 
always clear and easy ; the book will be found unpretending, solid, 
and informing on a variety of topics. 

The exclusion of females from monasteries is common enough, 
but on Mount Athos it extends to a district and to more than wo- 
men. “ No mare, cow, she-cat, hen, &e. has been, from imme- 
morial custom, admitted into the precincts of the Holy Mountain”; 
and guards are - and stationed to keep them out. This strict- 
ness is partly the result of tradition and superstition, partly of 
policy in reference to the preservation of conventual discipline. It 
must sometimes give rise to odd scenes at the guardhouses ; and 
here is one within the walls. 

‘*My companion mentioned to me the superstition held by the sailors of 
the A2gean, that women who have presumed to land on the Holy Peninsula 
have been invariably struck dead for their impiety; and rather startled me 
by suddenly asking, *‘ What sort of human creatures are women?’ (Tota 
GvOpwrror tivar ai yuvaixes ;)—just as if a German was to ask, ‘ Was fiir 
Menschen sind die Frauenzimmern?’ My reply was, ‘Have you never 
seen a woman?’ (Atv cides wot? uiav yuvaixa;) when he assured me that 
he had seen only his mother, and that he had forgotten even er appear- 
ance, as he had been sent to the mountain on a visit to an uncle when only 
four years old, and had never crossed its limits since—a period of twenty- 
four years. He was very inquisitive about women; whom he had heard and 
read of, but had never seen; of whom, in short, he appeared to know about 
as much as I know of crocodiles and hippopotamuses. For charity's sake I 
quoted to him the old rule of St. Bernard, how ‘the ancient enemy, by fe- 
male society, has withdrawn many a soul from the right path to Paradise’ ; 
and I bade my unsophisticated friend thank Providence that he at least was 
safe from the dangerous allurements of those syrens of real life, who had as- 
saulted so many anchorites, from St. Antony down to St. Kevin, and who, I 
told him, were but ugly likenesses of the pictures of the Virgin in the con- 
vent churches. This was no extravagant compliment to the fair sex, for the 
Greeks are too much afraid of idolatry to represent any such ‘ eyes of most 
unholy blue’ as beam from the canvass of the Italian masters. All their 

ictures of saints are in a style of traditional and conventional ugliness. 
efore my departure, I amused myself by translating into Greek Anacreontic 
verse, and leaving for the edification of the good fathers, as many appropriate 
e ‘Irish Melodies’ as I could call to mind ; for instance, 
* Alas! the poor monk little kuew 
What that wily sex can do,’ 


The convents at Meteora, erected upon mountains inaccessible 
except by ladders or a primitive kind of crane, have been made 
familiar by Mr. Curzon’s pen and pencil, Mr. Bowen did not feel 
inclined to scale the perpendicular cliffs by means of very question- 
able-looking ladders, but ventured up in the net. A report was 
rife that the rope had broken not long before, and a monk been 
dashed to pieces; but our traveller ae argued, there will 
now be a new rope, and greater care after such an accident. 

“I fired off a pistol, to attract the attention of the monks; when, long be- 
fore the echo reverberated by the cliffs around had died away over Pindus, 
two or three cowled heads were thrust out from under the covered platform 
projecting from the summit of the rock, and which resembles the shed on 
the top story of a lofty London warehouse. The rope, too, is worked in a 
similar way, by a ss and windlass. After reconnoitering us for a mo- 
ment, and seeing that we were not strong enough to carry their monastery 
by a coup de main, the monks threw down what seemed a strong cabbage- 
net, lowering at the same time a thick rope with an iron hook at its end. 
My guide spread the net on the ground, and I seated myself in it cross- 
legged. He then gathered the meshes together over my head, and hung 
them on the hook. The monks above then worked their windlass, and in 
about three minutes and a half I reached the summit, a distance of between 
two hundred and three hundred feet, swinging to and fro in the breeze, and 
turning round like a joint of meat roasting before a slow fire. This incon- 
venience might easily be prevented by another rope being held by a person 
below, as is done in the shafts of mines: but that is a Cornish luxury which 
has not yet occurred to the good fathers. Of course, as I begin to ascend, 
my weight draws the net close, until my knees are pulled up to my chin, 
and I am rolled into a ball like a hedgehog. The guide told me to shut my 
eyes to escape giddiness. but I soon opened them, on feeling myself ban; 
pretty sharply against the rough side of the rock; and I swung myself off 
again by a convulsive push of the knees. The height is, indeed, dizz 
enough; for I could no longer see the narrow ledge from which I had sta 


| nor the winding path which led to it, but looked right down on the plain of 





Thessaly, a thousand feet or more beneath. During the ascent, the rope 
occasionally slips from one spoke to another on the windlass; when of course 
you fall like a piece of lead for a few yards, and are then caught up with @ 
mightily disagreeable jerk. On reaching the level of the projecting 
above, you are left hanging for half a minute over the abyss, till the monks 
leave the capstan, and fish you in with a pole like a boat-hook. They have 
no such contrivance as a turning-crane for landing their guests; in fact, 
their machinery is altogether of a most primitive order. You lie on the floor 
a perfectly helpless ball, until they undo the meshes of the net from the 
hook, unrol you, give you a gentle shake, and then help you to your feet.” 
It is a moot point in ethnology, whether man can improve of 
himself—whether a people removed from foreign influence oF 
stimulus can advance their character and condition, though there 
is no doubt that they can deteriorate fast enough. Some facts ap- 
pear to support the negative of this question. The mountaineers 
of Kurdistan and its vicinity are now as Xenophon found them. 
The Highlanders of Scotland remained in the same condition for 
many centuries, and might have still continued as they were h 
not the landlords taken to clearing their estates. As yet all efforts 
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on the Irish peasant have been fruitless. Even in England, with 
its railroads, its penny postage, and its press, places ever so little 
out of the main stream of traflic are very rimitive in manners, 
ideas, and language ; and doubtless would e in costume, but for 
some adventurous tailor, or the sheer impossibility of getting the | 
ancient articles except at the price of a “fancy dress.” Notwith- 
standing the Roman, Barbarian, and Moslem conquests, that have 
rolled over Thessaly and Epirus, the peasant seems much as he 
was thousands of years ago. 

« The incursions of those insects known to the initiated as B flats and F ! 
sharps, which swarm more at Acanthus than in any other spot with which I | 
am acquainted ; and the roaring of the storm round and through the frail | 
wooden hut in which I was lodged, insured my enjoying nearly the whole 
night what Milton calls ‘a sober certainty of waking bliss.’ However, I 
consoled myself as well as I could by calling to mind the graphic accounts of 
Aristophanes in several of his dramas of similar sufferings in Greek houses of 
old. A close observation of the peasantry of his own time could alone have 
enabled him to describe so vividly in his ‘ Plutus’ the wretched lot of his 
countrymen when the demon of poverty shall have established its reign 
over the land. His words apply with singular closeness to the domestic 
manners and usages of the lower orders of the present day. I may remark, 
too, that Aristophanes in the ‘ Frogs’ introduces Bacchus on his journey to 
Hades with an equipage very similar to that now customary among the less 
luxurious class of modern travellers in Greece. And the fireside of every 

asant exhibits exactly the same scene as the cottage of Eumwus; while 
the agricultural implements and usages of the present day are nearly those 
of the times of Hesiod.” 

The later Romans regarded Grecian history pretty much as Vol- } 
taire and the sceptics of the last century looked at ancient history | 
in general. * Creditur olim | 

Velificatus Athos, et quidquid Grecia mendax 

Audet in historia.” 
The researches of Mr. Bowen have confirmed the veracity of | 
Herodotus by tracing the site of the canal. 

“ We are off before daybreak; and half a mile from our night's quarters | 
we one of the farms belonging to the monks, situated on the brow of 
the low ridge which separates the plain of Erissd from the vale of Prénlaka, | 
as the peasants call the narrowest part of the isthmus; evidently the modern | 
corruption (the accusative being, as usually in Romaic, substituted for the | 
nominative, and av pronounced like av) of Proaulax, (IlpoadAa£,) the canal | 
in front of Mount Athos, excavated by Xerxes for the passage of his fleet. | 
The features and breadth of this neck of land are exactly described by He- 
rodotus : ‘ The isthmus is about twelve furlongs across; it consists partly of | 
level ground and partly of low hills, reaching from the sea of the Acanthians | 
to the sea of Torone opposite.’ The site of the canal is a hollow between | 
natural banks, and several artificial mounds and substructions of walls can 
be traced along it. It does not seem to have been more than sixty feet wide ; 
and as history does not mention that it was ever kept in repair after the time 
of Xerxes, the waters from the heights around have nearly filled it up with | 
soil in the course of ages. As, however, no part of its level is a hundred | 
feet above the sea, it might be renewed without much labour; and there can | 
be no doubt that it would be useful to the navigation of the Agean, as such | 

| 
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is the fear entertained by the Greek boatmen of the strength and uncertain 
direction of the currents around Mount Athos, and of the gales and high seas 
to which its vicinity is subject, that scarcely any price will tempt them 
during the winter months to sail from one side of the peninsula to the other. 
Xerxes was therefore justified in cutting the canal, the work being very easy 
from the nature of the ground. Moreover, the losses experienced & the 
former expedition under Mardonius would suggest the idea; and the Per- 
sians had at their disposal vast numbers of men, among whom, too, were 
Babylonians and Egyptians, experienced in such undertakings.” 

Our traveller also throws some light on the bird of wisdom, 
which we, not having the orignal, transform into ow owl. 

“In the evening, I wandered by the light of a sweet half-moon to the 
side of one of the hills overhanging the monastery; where I lay down and 
mused for hours, undisturbed by any sound but the gentle ripple of the 
waves below and the quaint cry of one of those little horned owls about the 
size of a thrush, which are almost unknown in England but are common in 
Greece and Italy. The little creature, as usual, seemed utterly regardless of 
my presence, and sat on a withered bough within a few feet of me, pouring 
forth its peculiar cry and twisting itself into the most fantastic shapes. This 
is the real owl of Minerva, so venerated of old by the Athenians, and can be 
perfectly tamed with great ease. A number of them are kept in the Univer- 
sity of Corfu, because an owl is borne on the arms of that institution ; on the 
same principle, in short, as that on which bears are preserved at Berne, 
eagles at Geneva, storks at the Hague, and lions were formerly preserved in 
the Tower of London. Far from seeming to complain 

* Of such as, wandering near their secret bower, 
Molest their ancient solitary reign,” 

they uy appear to feel a fellowship with the solitary being who delights 
in contemplating at the same hour as themselves the gloomy scenes which 
they choose as their favourite haunts. I have seen them among the ruins 
of the Coliseum and of the Parthenon, on the plain of Troy, and on the 
heights of Syracuse, seated, as to-night, close by me on a broken arch or 
fallen pillar, and hooting with a certain tone of mockery, varied with that of 
a more plaintive character. As the mournful or the sarcastic tone prevails, 
one might almost fancy the bird of Minerva demanding sympathy with its 
lament for the ruin of a once favourite seat of the arts and sciences over 
which she of old presided ; or the bird of desolation inviting to rejoice with 
it over the wreck of ancient glories, a member of our great Teutonic race— 
* Heirs,’ as we are, ‘of all the ages in the foremost files of time.’ ” 

This work was originally published in successive numbers of the 
Colonial Church Chronicle It now appears with revisions and 
additions in the form of a volume, and is much worthier of repub- 
lication than many more ambitious-looking books. 





WYNVILLF, OR CLUBS AND COTERIES.® 

Tue author of Ireland and its Rulers, and some other books of a 
clever, sketchy kind, in which politics and the characters of poli- 
ticians were hit off with a flashy vigour, has turned his hand to 
fiction; making an autobiographical novel a vehicle for his ob- 
servations and reminiscences of public men, town life, Parliament, 
and society. Where the story is obviously a mere contrivance to 
introduce scenes and persons, many of which have had a real ex- 
istence, it is enough if the tale naturally answers its end ; and this 
1s accomplished in Wynville. The filling up of the outline is not 
always so well managed. In the more Sistorical characters, who 

* Wynville; or Clubs and Coteries. A Novel. By the Author of “ The Age of 
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are introduced to sit for their picture, or to play their own réle 
in public life, the writer hardly displays his former artificial 
breadth and force ; either from inexperience in the form of fiction, 
or from having already used up the best of his materials. The 
men who take some part in the story, and whose identity is thinly 
disguised by the addition of private circumstances after the man- 
ner of Mr. Disraeli, also want force, if not vraisemblance. The 
love-scenes, introduced to give the requisite romance to a novel 
and sume interest and purpose to the tale, are neither probable nor 
pleasant. Wynville, ess differs from the run of common 
novels in various ways. The author has an actual knowledge of 
the men and society he undertakes to write about. His story, 
slight and inartificial as it may be, presents a true picture of the 
temptations that beset young aspirants to public or professional 
life, and, with the occasional remarks of the writer, is capable of 
furnishing some useful lessons. The sketches of several of the 
less noted persons are clever and truthful. Important morals 
are really pointed by the tale, though somewhat awkwardly,—as 
that man’s true happiness lies in exertions useful to society and 
appropriate to his particular nature ; that intellectual grace and 
ability unchecked and unsustained by religious faith are liable to 
fall into worse vice than a coarser nature; and that “gay” men, 
who pass their lives in deceiving others, are likely to be themselves 
deceived at last. 

The hero of the book is Wynville, a younger son of an old Whig 
family, provided for sufficiently by an uncle who brings him up. 
The bar is his profession, politics his pursuit ; he is brought into 
Parliament through the opinion formed of his abilities by Lord 
John Rowland [Russell] and the interest of the Duke of Fleet- 
wood [Bedforalt The chronology is not very strictly preserved, 


| nor has the book been carefully revised; but the period over 
which the actual story extends begins with the latter ~ of the 
Regency and ends with the time of the first Reform 


inistry. 
The leading subjects of the tale are Wynville’s experience at ‘ths 
Temple as a law-student, in political circles as a listener and 
talker, in Parliament as a rising speaker; and his attachment to 
Lady Jane Mowbray, whom he finally marries. There are also 
incidental stories about his friends, and an account of his own 
state of mind, which has been perverted to a cold intellectual 
Deism by the rhetoric of the Unitarian preacher Mr. Foss. 

Perhaps the best parts of the book are those which relate to life 
at the Temple and to men about town; but in this case the author, 
like his prototype Disraeli, does not sufficiently observe either right 
or propriety,—ascribing to persons traits or conduct in a way that 
would be libellous if the individuals were named instead of being 
indicated. The next best parts are those which avowedly relate to 
public men. The following sketch of Castlereagh is true in itself 
and contains a further truth. It is really force of character, or re- 
solution in pressing on in your walk of life, which constitutes 
greatness and commands success. Except the Dii majores gentium 
—Homer, Dante, Shakspere, and the half-mythical founders of 
nations—many men can do particular things as well as the leaders 
of a period or the heads of a school of art or letters; but they want 
resolution and energy for sustained perseverance; they have not 
strength of will to impress their own minds on others, and hence 
are deficient in unity and wholeness, and do not succeed. The 
discussion takes place at a dinner. 

‘From the men of the present day, the conversation turned towards di 
politicians. Lord Castlereagh’s character was discussed; and I was surprised to 
find that Lord Lingard, Sir F. Bennett, who for many years had been hi 
minent opponent, and Sir Charles North, rated him so highly. It was admitted 
by them all, even by Lord Lingard, that Castlereagh was grossly ignorant of 
the affairs of Europe; but his personal courage, combined with his gravity 
and fascinating manners, had impressed both Lingard and Bennett with the 
same views of him. 

“*A braver man never lived,’ said Lingard; ‘his personal courage was 
matchless. He was perfectly civil, and never worked himself up, as 0 
do, into fits of audacity. He was always the eame.’ 

** By Jove!’ said Bennett, ‘if Louis the Sixteenth had had Castlereagh for 
his prime minister, the affairs of all Europe might have been changed. 

*“*That proves nothing in favour of Castlereagh,’ I remarked. ‘It was 
Pascal who said, that if the nose of Cleopatra had been an inch shorter, the 
destiny of the world would have been altered. I confess that I never could 
conceive Lord Castlereagh to have been such a formidable man as you all ap- 
pear to think him.’ 

** Because, Mr. Wynville,’ said Sir Charles North, ‘ you were never per- 
sonally in contact with him. You take your opinions of him from the news- 
papers, from Tom Moore’s witty squibs, from Byron's sarcastic allusions to 

im. But if you knew the man, you would hold another.opinion of him.’ 

“« “See what he did,’ said Bennett. ‘He began life as Mr. Stewart, am 
Irish Radical Reformer. He beat the Hills out of Downshire—I remember the 
time well. He was then looked to as the chief of the Irish Reformers. Pitt 

ut his eye on him. Before he was thirty years old he was the pe om | 

linister in the Irish Parliament. He confronted all the bullies that i 
that den of political bravos. He put them all down. He circumvented the 
Irish Protestant leaders, and cajoled all the Catholics. He bullied all the 
bullies, and did it like a gentleman. In short, he extinguished the Irish 
Parliament. He then came over here; and after the Union, all the Irish 
leaders were of very little weight or influence in the new state of thin 
Lord Clare, the big Tory bully of Ireland, was quietly flapped down by the 
Duke of Bedford; and so with many others of the local great men of Ire > 
But Castlereagh went ahead here : a few years saw him Secretary of State; 
and from 1812 to the day of his death, he was leader of the House of Com- 
mons, and kept his party well together. See what strong qualities of per- 
sonal ascendancy were required to do all that!’ — : 

“ *These are the kind of men who govern,’ said Lord Lingard ; ‘ one man 
with Castlereagh’s vigour of will is worth fifty of your clever, eloquent, ac- 
complished speakers, like Lord Harrowby or Lord ‘ 

“The subject of Castlereagh’s suicide was then Sir Charles 
North told a most romantic story concerning it. I never heard so str a 
tale; and Lord Lingard confirmed the truth of many of North’s 
I believe the story told by Sir Charles to be a true account of cause of 
Lord Castlereagh’s suicide, and I must ever think of him with the 
C0! : ti ; ” 
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BLUNDELL’S MEDICINA MECHANICA.* 
Tue object of Dr. Blundell’s book is to introduce to the British 
public the Swedish physician Ling’s system of exercises or mani- 
pulations as a means of cure in chronic disease. These move- 


ments have nothing whatever in common with the passes or | 


movements of the mesmerists, but aim at curing disease and re- 
storing health by 
so as to effect a fresh distribution of blood, removing it from organs 
where there is reason to suspect congestion, and causing it to tlow 
to organs which are suffering from too little. The principles upon 
which this system is based are so enveloped in pedantry pushed 
into jargon, that it would be difficult to explain because it is hard 
to understand them: a sufficient idea for popular comprehension 
may be gathered from an incidental argument. 

‘Although muscular exertion does not actually interfere with the routine 
of the circulation, it influences that routine in several ways. In the first 
place, the over-activity of a part, whether it be of the brain, secreting 
organs, muscles of voluntary or organic motion, determines a flow of blood 
towards that part; and this determination, slow at first, gradually acquires 
strength—is, in truth, newly educated to a wrong motion, and congestion 
follows, with its after-chain of consequences. It would be as easy, then, for 
the practitioner to avail himself of his knowledge of this train of events, and 
to lessen if not remove such congestion, as to apply the many impotent me- 
thods which medical art has long since condemned. If the blood follow, in 
sure order, the movemexts of muscles or other portions of our systems in a 
healthy state, it will do so in disease, on our exercising those movements 
locally which our judgment may indicate. And when we consider the ex- 
tent and surface of the muscular tissue alone, we shall have no trouble in 
finding out methods to relieve oppressed organs or parts. A thorough ac- 

uaintance with the principles of anatomy and we. is alone requisite : 
urther there is no experimental theory in the matter.” 

The exercises are of three kinds,—passive, active, and mixed. 
The passive are performed by the operator on the patient, and 
consist of friction and percussion in various motions and modes ; 
in other words, the patient may be rubbed by an up and down or 
a rotatory movement with the palm or the edge of the hand; he 
may be smartly tapped with the tips of the fingers, or slapped with 
the hand, and so forth. In active exercise the patient is the agent, 
—as in resting his feet against a support while he raises his body 
by means of his hands and arms, with similar exercises that ap- 
proach the simpler exercises of the gymnasium. The mixed exercises 
explain their own nature; they are sometimes rather like those 
of a posturemaster. These exercises and manipulations are said 
to be available in almost every kind of disease, from affections of 
the heart, apoplexy, and gout, to consumption, indigestion, and ca- 
chexia or a bad habit of body. Some notion of the application 
will be obtained from the general directions for the treatment of 
apprehended apoplexy. 

“The manipulations in this instance are to be applied to the vessels of 
the surface of the cranium, light pressure being made with the thumbs ra- 
pidly along and above the eyebrows, with fixed vibrations on the arteries of 
the temples, thus stimulating the frontal and temporal vessels ; and, by in- 
creasing the external circulation as it were, the brain will be considerably 
relieved. Hence we observe, as a result of this, that in a short time the 
giddiness and dimness of sigist, with other distressing symptoms of which 
the patient complains, are removed. After this, motions of pressure may be 

rmed along the arteries of the neck and throat, as formerly recom- 
mended by Dr. Parry, though not exactly according to his plan; then upon 
the external jugular veins; and lastly upon both at the same time. ‘This 
also assists in relieving the brain. It has also been found beneficial during 
the operations on the vessels of the scalp, to give now and then one rotation 
of the head of the patient, the operator at the instant placing his hand with 
light pressure on the top of it. But as these are passive manipulations, they 
should alternate with some active motions, gently, gradually, and cautiously 
applied to the lower extremities, to divert the blood to those parts. A great 
vantage is, however, gained by these movements ; and it is this—that the 
vessels themselves soon acquire a greater amount of strength and elasticity 
to withstand the pressure of the blood upon their walls. If, then, we con- 
tinue these ive and active manipulations for some time, and the patient 


mechanical action on the muscles and circulation, | 


avoid any of his old habits which might have ens or collectively ori- | 


ginated the attack, all the serious symptoms will soon disappear; and even 

in eases where effusion appears already to have taken place, they eannot be 

too highly extolled as a means for the promoting of adsorption within the 
or its membranes.”’ 

This theory may be considered under two points of view,—the 
curative power, and the probability of patients in general submit- 
ting to it. That friction is used in many cases we all know; that 
it alleviates pain we know—or suppose, for it is possible that the 
manipulation does little more than divert the patient’s attention 
till the pain is lessened from other causes. We also know that 
muscular action requires an inereased flow of blood to the parts ; 
and that this habitually continued increases the size and strength 
of those parts, as is the case with the arms of watermen and the 
- of dancers. But we do not know that this can be done by ar- 
tificial treatment pursued through brief periods; nor, if it could, 
whether it would have the asserted effects. As a matter of logic, 
the theory seems to fail in this, that it appears to direct itself solely 
to symptoms. Consumption, for pon is probably something 
behind the symptoms as it were; so is apoplexy ; so, possibly, is all 
disease; and though to prescribe for symptoms is often all that 
can be done, yet all that such a mode of treatment can do is to 

stpone attack or prolong life—it never can cure the disease, 

ough Nature may. 

At the same time, there is sufficient in the theory to warrant 
eonsideration and experiment: but herein lies the practical difli- 
culty. The majority of patients cannot pay for it; and unless 
skilfully done and regularly persevered in, the exercises would 
obviously be useless, Many of those who can pay would not, on 
account of the trouble, the novelty, and perhaps the distasteful- 

* Medicina Mechanica, or the Theory and Practice of Active and Passive Exer- 
¢ises and Manipulations; considered as a Branch of Therapeutics, and as adapted 


se to the Treatment and Cure of many Forms of Chronic Disease. By John W. 
\ Bluadell, M.D. Published by Churchill. 





ness of the exercises: some would appear to be very monotonous 
and some liable to induce strain unless very carefully managed. : 

This new method of cure is not by any means well brought be- 
fore the public. Whether it is the fault of the original foreign 
expounders, from whom Dr. Blundell has dfawn much of his mat- 
| ter, or whether the fault is his own, the true subject is overlaid 
| with a parade of universal principles, pedantically expressed, not 
very intelligible, and where understood open to challenge. The 
claims made for the system are dogmatically proposed; and in liey 
of the moderation and reserve which distinguish a man promul- 
gating doctrines whose principles are not established, onl whose 
facts to confirm those principles are not proved, there is an air of 
pretension which will tend to throw more doubts upon the theory 
than it perhaps deserves. 








SUPPLEMENTAL VOLUME TO GOTHE’S WORKs,* 

Frew persons who take a practical book-buying interest in Ger- 
man literature can be ignorant that a new and splendid edition of 
Géthe’s works, in thirty volumes octavo, published by the immor- 
tal Cotta of Stuttgart and Tibingen, has been completed within 
the last few months. Since that completion, another volume, with 
a yellow cover to match the thirty, and with the affinity-professing 
title “ Githe’s Simmtliche Werke, in dreissig Banden ; Supplement- 
Band” has made its appearance; and the subscriber to Géthe is 
at first sight startled with uneasy surmises as to whether his 
liabilities are likely to undergo a process of extension. Further 
inspection will, however, show him, that the supplemental volume 
is altogether a separate concern, published not by Cotta, but by 
another commercial Mecenas, and that he may take it, or leave it 
alone, just as he shall deem expedient. 

We may, however, give him a hint on the subject. If he be a 
mere elegant reader of German, who loves to see his book-shelyes 
stored with Teutonic classics—a Géthe, a Schiller, a Jean Paul, 
and so on, all exceedingly well printed and neatly bound—who 
likes to crop the flowers of literature as Pindar’s Hiero did those 
of all the virtues, and is then content, let him have nothing to do 
with the so-called supplemental volume. It is chiefly made up of 
treatises respecting those details of authorial production which, to 
any one but those who are imbued with a fanaticism that carries 
them beyond the limits of elegant scholarship, are positively unen- 
durable. 

But if there be among us a true Githe-worshiper,—a man who 
makes it a point of principle to ascertain, to the best of his power, 
the precise circumstances under which every little eight-line poem 
was written—a man who regards Riemer and Eckermann as a 
pious Hindoo does the Puranas—who carefully buys Viehoff’s 
elucidations of Géthe, and whose devotion does not allow him to 
grumble too much when the good Vichoff tells him in one publica- 
tion what he has already told him in another—who collects corre- 
spondences with Frankfort friends, and Leipzig friends, and good- 
ness knows who besides—who entertains a chaste Petrarchian 
ardour for Frederike and Lili, and yet is perfectly satisfied with 
Goéthe’s conduct to both,—let such an initiate by all means secure 
this supplemental supplement, and add it to that huge collection of 
Géthe literature which already threatens to occupy a consider- 
able portion of his dwelling-house. 

The most interesting part of the book is the treatise on the 
“ Sorrows of Werther”; followed up as it is with some curious docu- 
ments, which will be familiar by name—and by name only—to 
many a reader. The history of the storm which was raised against 
him on the publication of his once all-popular novel has been briefly 
given by Gothe himself in his autobiography, and after him by 
Viehoff; but the full extent of the tempest has not, to our belief, 
been set forth prior to the publication of this “ Supplement,” where 
a list of the various Wertherite and Anti-Wertherite publications, 
with an account of the purport of each, is given with great care 
and accuracy. One of the most noted phenomena during the lite- 
rary squabble was, it will be remembered, a dramatic pamphlet, 
described by Géthe, entitled “Prometheus and his Critics,” in 
which all the censors of Werther were severely satirized; and 
which, though written by his friend Wagner, was, much to his 
own annoyance, attributed to himself. A fac-simile of this pamph- 
let is given in the “ Supplement,” in which the characteristic 
oddity of representing the speakers, not by names, but by rude 
wood-cuts over the speeches, is preserved. The squib is written 
in that doggerel verse which was borrowed from the old German 
poets, and is like enough to some of Géthe’s juvenile comic works 

| to account for the mistake respecting its authorship. 

The name of the writer of the “Supplement” does not appear 
on the titlepage ; but there is internal evidence to show that he is 
no other than H. Diintzer, one of the most industrious commenta- 
tors on the great poet and his works. 

* Githe’s Simmtliche Werke ; Supplement Band. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
History of Greece. By George Grote, Esq. Volumes IX. and X. 
The Literature and Romance of Northern Europe : constituting a com- 
we History of the Literature of Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and 
celand; with copious Specimens of the most celebrated eg 
y 


Elberfeld, 1852. 





Romances, &c., and Scenes from the Life of the Present Day. 
William and Mary Howitt. In two volumes. 

Regal Rome ; an Introduction to Roman History. By Francis W. New- 
man, Professor of Latin in University College, London. 

History of the Island of Corfi, and of the Republic of the Ionian 
Islands. By Henry Jervis- White Jervis, Esq., Royal Artillery. 


The History of Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden. With Extracts from 





his Correspondence. 
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The Political Experience of the Ancients, in its bearing on Modern ( 


Times. By Hugh Seymour Tremenheere. 


Mr, Tremenheere has been induced to publish this volume as an en- | 


er towards neutralizing the political poison disseminated by the cheap 
ular publications, with which his duty as “‘ Commissioner under an act 
of arliament ’’ has made him acquainted. It consists of an adapted trans- 


lation of the Politics of Aristotle, the remarks of Polybius on the Roman 
Constitution, and Cicero’s treatise on a a, to which some remarks are 
added from modern writers. Itisa valua le little book on the philosophy of 
government; but more likely to be useful to the studious than to the class 
of persons to whom it is chiefly addressed.] 
The Adventures of a Beauty. Ty Catherine Crowe, Author of “ Susan 
Hopley,” &c. In three volumes. 
The substance of this fiction is quite of the circulating library cast: a 
young woman with tastes and habits above her station—a private marriage, 
the proofs of which are not forthcoming—roguery of the man who is the 
next heir, if the marriage cannot be proved—a child abstracted, and various 
similar matters. The manners or the society depicted in the book is 
also conventional; life and actuality are wanting. The merits of The Ad- 
ventures of a Beauty ave literary. Mrs. Crowe has a distinct perception, 
and presents her ideas easily and clearly to the reader. There is moreover a 
good deal of clever contrivance in the story, as well as consistency in the 
characters, especially those in humble life.] 
Old Eighteen-fifty-one ; a Tale for Any Day in 1852. 
fA quaint account of the leading facts of the past year, especially in the 
Progress, Peace, Temperance, and Anti-Slavery lines; each subject being 
arranged under its own head, The matter is presented in an appropriate 
framework ; — off by the Old Year, or a masker in his guise, at a juve- 
nile party on New-Year’s Eve.] 
The Elements of Euclid for Beginners ; designed for the Upper Classes 
in Elementary Schools, &e. By Jacob Lowres. 
The Burning of the Amazon; a Ballad Poem. 
Chauncy Hare Townshend. 


the Reverend 


By 


The most remarkable new editions are an American importation on Coins, 
with some account of the American Mint; and the Memoirs of Holeroft, 
forming a new volume of Messrs. Longman’s Traveller’s Library. This last 
is a work which is not only interesting from the marked character and 
hequered career of the man, but from its incidental picture of the times. 

Memoirs of the late Thomas Holcroft, written by Himself ; and Con- 
tinued to the time of his Death, from his Diary, Notes, and other 
Papers. (The Traveller's Library.) 

New Varieties of Gold and Silver Coins, Counterfeit Coins, and Bul- 
lion ; with Mint Values. Second edition. By Jacob R. Eckfeldt, and 
William E. Du Bois, Assayers of the Mint of the United States. 

Projectile Weapons of War and Explosive Compounds. By John Scof- 
fern, M.B., &e. Second edition. 

The Farmer's and Cottager’s Guide. 
edition. 

The Slingsby Papers, (Readings in Popular Literature.) 

The German Speaking Method ; or the shortest, easiest, and surest way 
to Learn the German Language. By J. W. Schirm, Phil. Dr. and 
Professor in Wiesbaden. 

New Sertar. 

Bleak House. By Charles Dickens. 
Browne. No. I 

\A Chancery suit, with very probably a concealed marriage, but at present 
supposed to be no marriage at all, constitute the beginning of Bleak House ; 
what the story itself may consist of, future monthis will be requisite to show. 
As yet the reader gets no further than the Court of Chancery at Lincoln’s 
Inn, in a foggy November day; both the fog and the court being made the 
most of in the manner of Mr. Dickens. The principal persons are, a 
fashionable lady, her lord, and their attorney, parties to the great suit of 
“Jarndyce and Jarndyce,”’ and the heroine, a supposed natural child. The 
descriptions, though quite as elaborate, are more spontancous than is usual 
with Mr. Dickens. There are some shrewd remarks on current topics, and 
in Mrs. Jelly by aclever picture of acurrent weakness—a female philanthro- 
pist neglecting her family to attend to Africa. The persons represent types 
of the times, but rather, it strikes us, as the embodiment of ideas in the au- 
thor’s mind than as really living characters. } 
New Peniopicats. 

The Life-boat, or Journal of the National Shipwreck Institution. No. I. 
iA cheap journal, published by Mr. Charles Knight, and primarily designed 
or circulation among fishermen, the Coast Guard, and others placed in cir- 
cumstances to bring them in connexion with wrecks. The object is to promul- 
gate facts about shipwrecks, and suggestions for saving life by improvements 
in life-boats, &e. ; to give an account of bold exertions and their rewards; 
and generally to disseminate information connected with the subject. The 
first number draws largely for its facts upon the Report of the Committee on 
the Northumberland life-boat; the present First Lord of the Admiralty 
having offered a prize for the best-constructed boat, and the labours of the 
Committee having nearly exhausted the rationale of coast-wrecks and life- 
boats in their award.] 

The Gardeners’ Record. No. 1. 

[A cheap periodical, designed to furnish useful information for gardeners of 
all classes. It will contain essavs on floriculture, instructions for the culti- 
vation of particular plants, monthly directions for the garden and green- 
house, miscellaneous facts, light articles, and the current news of the horti- 
cultural world.] 


By Alexander Campbell. Fourth 


With Illustrations by H. K. 


PAMPHLET. 

Tracts on Catholic Unity. By Members of the Church of England. 
Nos. I, I., and ILI. 

Deserters from the Congregation ; a Sermon, preached at the Reopening 
of the Parish-church of St. Martin’s, Leicester, on Sunday evening, 
8th February 1852. By Charles John Vaughan, D.D., Head Master 
of Harrow School, &c. 

The Ministry of Reconciliation ; a Sermon, preached at the Reopening 
of St. Martin’s Church, Leicester, 8th February 1852. By Edward 
Thomas Vaughan, M.A., Xe. 

The Education Question. By Edward Girdlestone, M.A., &c. 
tracted from the Church of England Quarterly Review. 

A Rejoinder to the Bishop of Exeter's Reply to the Edinburgh Review. 
By the Edinburgh Reviewer. 

Protection and Communism. From the French of M. Bastiat. 
Preface by the Translator. 

The Aristoeracy and the Public Service, &e. 
naneial Reform Association. 

The Four Primary Sensations of the Mind: the Sublime, the Pleasing, 
the Low or Ridiculous, and the Unpieasing. A brief Essay. By John 
Bell, Sculptor. 


Ex- 


With a 


By the Liverpool Fi- 


BIRTHS. 


| On the 10th February, at Corfu, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Walpole, Deputy- 
Quscmaahaetinneal in the lenian Islands, of a son. 

On the 15th, at Halifax, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Savage, Commanding 
Royal Engineers, Nova Scotia, of a daughter. 

- the 22d, at Netherley House, N.B., the Hon. Mrs. Edmund Petre, of a som 
and heir. 

On the 24th, at Moore Hall, county of Mayo, the Wife of George Moore, Esq., 
M.P., of a son and heir. 

On the 26th, at the Rectory, Blandford St. Mary's, Dorset, the Wife of the Rev. 
J. Mansfield, of a son, 

On the 29th, at the Manor House, Birkenhead, the Wife of William Jacksoa, 
Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

Ou the 29th, at the residence of her father, the Venerable Archdeacon Singer, 
— the Lady of the Rev. R. B. Baker, of Milderstone, Staffordshire, of a 
daughter. 

On the Ist March, at Lixmount, Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Graham Montgomery, 
Bart., of Stanhope, of a son. 

On the Ist, at Southwold, the Lady of J. H. Heigham, Esq., of Hunston Hall, 
Suffolk, of a daughter. 

On the hw. at Barton Grange, near Taunton, the Wife of F. W. Newton, Esq., of 
a son anc el. 

pe 3d, at Syndall Park, Faversham, the Wife of F. Colville Hyde, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 4th, at the Vicarage, Stradsett, Norfolk, the Wife of the Rev. A. V. Hughes 
Ha lett of a sor. 

On the 5th, the Wife of the Rev. C. G. Nicolay, of a son. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 17th July, at Melbourne, Port Phillip, T. F. Hamilton, Esq., third son of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ferrier Hamilton, of Westport and Cairn Hill, N.B., to Bessie, 
second daughter of Sidney Stephen, Esq., Judge at Otago, New Zealand. 

On the 6th January, at the Cathedral, Calcutta, Frederic R. M. Gosset, Esq., 
Thirty-eighth Bengal Light Infantry, youngest son of the Rev. Isaac Gosset, Vicar 
of Windsor and Datchet, to Mary Anne, only daughter of J. W. West, Esq., of 
Datchet Lodge, Bucks. 

On the 2d March, at St. Mary's Cheltenham, the Rev. John Home, 8.C.L., Incum- 
bent of Dormestone and Curate of Bradley, Worcestershire, to Rosa Marianne, only 
daughter of James Hall, Esq., of Chandos Villa, Cheltenham. 

On the 2d, at Bexley Heath, Kent, William Calveley, second son of the late Rev. 
R. Davies, of St. Paul’s, Liverpool, to Caroline Ellen, second daughter of the late Rev. 
G. Preston, of Westminster School, and Christ Church, Newgate Street. 

On the 4th, at Wyke Regis, Weymouth, John Edward Bridge, Eeq., Manor House, 
Piddletrenthide, Dorset, to Ellen Eliza, eldest daughter of Edward Palmer, Esq., 0 
Wyke. 

On the 4th, at Kencot, Oxfordshire, John Carter, Esq., of Fairford, Gloucestershire, 
to Amelia, daughter of the late Richard Burnaby, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

On the 20th February, at Cromarty House, N.B., Mrs. Ross, of Cromarty. 

On the 20th, at Malaga, the Hon. Frances Henrietta, Wife of Sir John Warren- 
der, Bart., of Lochend, N.B., and daughter of the first Baron Alvanley. 

On the 22d, at Pau, Francesca Maria Carolina, Wife of the Rev. T. P. Ferguson, of 

Silsoe, Bedfordshire. 

On the 26th, at Darnhall, Peeblesshire, Ada Oliphant, and on the 2d March, Alice, 
only daughters of Lord and Lady Elibank, 

On the 26th, at Ferrybridge, the Rev. William Richardson, forty-eight years Vicar 
of Ferry-Frystone; in his 72d year. 

} On the 28th, at Fairlie House, Ayrshire, Sir John Cuningham Fairlie, Bart., of 

Fairlie and Robertland, N.B. 

On the 29th, in Harley Street, Dorcas, Widow of the late General Sir Josias Cham- 
pagné, G.C.H. 

On the 2d March, at Orcheston|Rectory, Wilts, the Rev. Edward Tomson Bidwell; 
in his 59th year. 

On the 3d, at Chatham, Mr. John Fullagar; in his $th year. 








War-orricr, March 5.—8th Regt. of Light Drags.— Lieut. the Hon. 8. F. Carew 
has been allowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 17th 


Foot— Major A. L. Cole, from the 69th Foot, to be Major, vice Bourchier, who ex- 
changes. 69th Foot—Major L. C. Bourchier, from the 17th Foot, to be Major, vice 
Cole, who exchanges. 80th Foot—-Ensign J. Tweedie, from the 12th Foot, to be 


Ensign, vice Day, appointed to the 96th Foot. 93d Foot—Major L. Rothe to be 
Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Spark, dec.; Capt. R. M. Banner to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Rothe; Lieut. G. Seton to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Banner; Lieut. C. Maxwell to be Capt. by purchase, vice Macpherson, who retires ; 
Ensign W. G. D Stewart to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Seton; Ensign 8. M. 
Clarke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Maxwell. 

2d West India Regt.—Acting Assist.-Surg. T. L. Nash, M.D. to be Assist.-Surg, 
vice Clarke, appointed to the Staff. 

Ceylon Rifle Regt.—H. Dudley, Esq. to be Paymaster, vice Warren, dec. 

Hospital Staff —Assist.-Surg. P. J. Clarke, from the 2d West India Regt. te be 
Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Moore, appointed to the 6th Drag. Guards. 


J ‘ " yr , 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 2. 
Partversuirs Disso.vep.—Cox and Pidgeon, Basingstoke, stationers -Edmond- 
son and Mason, Peter Street, Southwark Bridge Road, py | Ane a me and 
Hill, Liverpool, attornies—Mann and Co. Robert Town, Liversedge, Yorkshire, 

as far as regards J. Mann sen.—J. and J. Mann, Halifi 

Robertson and Lane, Warnford Court, stock-brokers—Drouhe 
Christopher and Searles, Great Coram Street, 
Vest Walton, Norfolk, millers—Sparks 


———— | 





colliery-workers ; 
colliery-workers 
and Azémar, London, merchants 
wine-merchants— Ratcliffe and Medworth, 
and Belsher, St. Helen's, Lancashire, joiners ae | jun. and Co. Hope, 
Derbyshire, mill-stone-manufacturers ; as far as regards T. Marples— Henderson 
and Co. Pine-apple Place, Edgeware Road, nurserymen—T. and T. Hollingsworth, 
Liverpool, timber-merchants —Kroehl and Riekeles, Jeffreys Square, St. Mary Axe, 
commission-merchants— Bradford and Co. Burtonwood, Lancashire, potters— Ricke 
aby and Dale, Sunderland, linen-drapers —Wisely and Karkeek, Manchester, ware- 
housemen—W. and J. Courtney, Houndsditch, clothiers-—Tebbit and Power, Black- 
friars Road, surgeons— Potter andTomlinson, Ashten-under-Lyne, iron-workers—R, 
F. and G. F. Pank, Great Charlotte Street, Surrey, drapers—Harrison and Co. John 
Street, Cambridge Heath, asphalte-manufacturers— Walker and Co. Litthy Tower 
Street, tea-dealers— Carpenter and Co. Bristol, coal-merehants— Bower and Co. Ber- 
mondsey Street—Pratt and Co, Huddersfield, curriers—Clarkson and Co. Liver , 
painters— Rodocanachi, Brothers, Great Winehester Street, insurance-agents— ick- 
etts and Co. Bristol, flint-glass-manufacturers—Leech and Wild, Ashton-undere 
Lyne, silk-plush-manufacturers—Kershaw and Ashworth, Mill-end, Lancashire, 
cotton-manufacturers—Dewhirst and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, stuff-merchants— 
Plowman and Brewster, Exeter, fancy-trimming-manufacturers—Hall and Son, 
Maidstone, printers —Wurtzburg and Rennert, Leeds, wool-merchants —Sharp 
Brown, Lonsight, Manchester, tailors—Dean and Co. St. Swithin’s Lane, soliciters— 
Finlayson and Co. Glasgow, manufacturers. 

Bayxrvuprems ANNULLED.—JamRs Tuomas Jones, Rathbone Place, Manchestere 
warehouseman—Samuet CLeco, West Derby, founder. 

Bankrurts.—ALExX4NDER Bristow Fraser and Cuaryes Liontroor, Lime Street, 
merchants, to surrender March 12, April 16; solicitors, Reed and Co. F riday Street ; 
Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Stansfield, Basinghall Street— Grorex 
Benxerr and ALexanpER Booru, Long Acre, dealers in Scotch whisky, Mareh 1} 
April 5: solicitor, Langton, Staple Inn; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street 
—SamvueL Warkinson, Writtle, Essex, innkeeper, March 11, April 5: solicitors, 
Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court; Gepp and Veiley, Cheimsford; official as- 
signee, Bell, Coleman Street Buildings—Joun Starrorp, West Smithfield, tailor, 
March 16, April 20: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official assignee, Edwards, 
Sambrook Court—Fraxces Perit and Tuomas Aroent, Newmarket, saddlers, 
March 16, April 20: solicitors, Abbott and Co. New Inn, Strand; Phillips, Newe 
market; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Tuomas Beookes, ’ ° 
printer, March 16, April 20: solicitors, Rogerson and Ferd, Lincoln's lap Fields; 
Smallbridge, Gloucester; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane — Auraxp Et- 

| BoRovGH, Crescent Road, Milbank, coal-merchant, March 11, April 20: solicitor, 
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Dale, Warnford Court ; official assignee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—Joun Rocers, 
Leicester, grocer, March 19, April 16: solicitors, Toller, Leicester; James, Birming- 
ham ; official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—WItu1AM and Grirrita THomas, 
Aberaman, Glamorganshire, grocers, March 16, April 20: solicitors, Sole and Co. 
London; Brittan and Sons, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol — Joun 
Frepericx Rexves, Taunton, scrivener, March 10, April 14: solicitors, Walter, 
Taunton; Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter—Witt1am Bromsy, 
Hull, maltster, March 17, April 14: solicitor, Smith, Sheffield; official assignee, 
Carrick, Hull—Joun Yares, Prescot, Lancashire, builder, March 16, April 6: so- 
licitors, Fisher and Stone, Liverpool; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool—Joun 
Davies, Abergele, Denbighshire, grocer, March 12, April 8: solicitors, Evans and 
Son, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool—Joun Exuison, Liverpool, iron- 
monger, March 16, April 6: solicitor, Toulmin, Liverpool; official assignee, Mor- 
gan, Liverpool—Witttam Pevertey and Joun Ayrey Cuarvron, Sunderland, 
shipbuilders, March 17, April 6: solicitors, Moore, and Ransom and Son, Sunder- 
land ; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Georce TurnBuLt, Coxhoe, 
Durham, draper, March 17, April 8: solicitors, Harle, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official assignee, Wakley, Newcastle. 

Drvipenps.— March 6, (and not Feb. 28, as before advertised,) Colquhoun, Wool- 
wich, money-scrivener— March 23, Clarke, St. Mary Cray, baker—March 23, French, 
Old South Sea House, merchant—March 26, Beattie and Macnaghten, Nicholas Lane, 
merchants— March 23, Haywood, Birmingham, grocer—March 24, Adams, Hanmer, 
Flintshire, cheese-factor—March 24, Watson, Leeds, commission-agent— March 23, 
Reid, Huddersfield, merchant. 

Certiricatrs.—T7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 24, Nicholson, Woolwich, grocer—March 24, Williams, Thornhill- 
Liandilo, Carmarthenshire, coal-owner—March 24, Gausden, Hove, Sussex, victualler 
—March 25, Moss jun. Stock, Essex, miller—March 26, Martin, Bishops Stortford, 
sack-manufacturer—March 26, Woods, Brompton, builder—March 25, Clabbon, 
Stapleford, Cambridgeshire, newspaper-proprietor—March 25, J. R. and W. Irving, 
Live 1, shipwrights—March 25, Smith, Liverpool, earthenware-manufacturer— 
March 25, Brown, Liverpool, ship-chandler—March 25, Longbottom and Fawcett, 
Leeds, cloth-merchants— March 25, Crosland, Elland, Yorkshire, corn-miller. 

Decrarations or Divipenps.—Mercer, Church Passage, Spital Square, silk-mer- 
chant; first div. of 3s. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Sheftield, Tom- 
lin Terrace, Poplar, builder ; first aiv. of 3s. 8d. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basing- 
hall Street—D'Arcy, Pall Mall East, hotel-keeper ; first div. of 2s. 6d. any Tuesday; 
Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Moyer, Old Street, linen-draper; first div. of 1s. 54d. 
any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Lyon, Saffron Walden, draper ; first div. 
of 3s. any Tuesday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Taylor, Chancery Lane, law-sta- 
tioner ; first div. of 2s. any Monday; Nicholson, Basinghall Street. 

Scotcu SEQuESsTRATIONS.—M‘Cormick, Stranraer, builder, March 8, April 5— 
Wilson, Irvine, innkeeper, March 8, 29—M‘Kaye, Glasgow, baker, March 5, 29. 





Friday, March 5. 

Parryersuirs Dissorvep.—J. I. and E, I. Headley, Cambridge, iron-founders—A. 
and E. Flintoff, Nottingham, milliners; as far as regards E. Flintoff—F. and J. 
Langman, Wolverhampton, guano-merchants—Barber and Sons, Hollinbrig, manu- 
facturers—Ives and Crosley, Clement’s Lane, attornies—T. and R. Grime, Pres- 
ton, reed-makers—Rutter and Henshall, Manchester, attornies—Hewitt and Ab- 
lett, Hull, oil-dealers— Newbould and Baildon, Sheffield, merchants—Cooper and Co. 
Bristol, grocers—Ray and Swann, Liverpool, cabinet-makers— Murray and Co. Port- 
man Street, milliners—Fulford and Co. Birmingham, brewers; as far as regards J. 
Fulford—Tugman and Benit, Jeffrey’s Square, St. Mary Axe, commission-merchants 
—Drant and Blackith, Leeds, chemists—Turley and Hockins, New Street, New 
Kent Road, brewers—T. and C. Lancaster, Brigghouse, Yorkshire, machine-makers 
—Lewer and Co. Baker Street, drapers—Cameron and Viall, Oxford Street, silk- 
mercers—Patient and Sheffield, Kingsland Road, coal-merchants—Surmon and Co. 
New North Road, furnace-makers for the consumption of smoke; as far as regards 
W. Maides and H. J. Tarling—The Glasgow and Highland Steam-packet Company 
—The Aberdeen Fire and Life Assurance Company, the National Provincial Bank of 
England, and the Union Bank of London; as far as regards M. and J. Ross, 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—JamsEs Gitston, Leeds, woollen-draper. 

Bankrvurts.—Tuomas Freeman, Northampton, innkeeper, to surrender March 
12, April 16: solicitors, and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Al- 
dermanbury—Txomas Fowxss, Redditch, innkeeper, March 18, April 19: solicitors, 
Browning, Redditch; Hodgson, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Birming- 
ham—Epwarp Brian Smirn Horr, Holbeach, dealer in chicory, March 19, April 16: 
solicitors, Shirton and Co. Holbeach; Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assig- 
nee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Joun Womersiey jun. Huddersfield, ironmonger, 
March 22, April 19: solicitor, Barker, Huddersfield; official aasignee, Hope, Leeds 
—Ricnarp WELLS, Brigg. Lincolnshire, draper, March 24, April 14: solicitors, 
Jones, Size Lane; Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Carrick, Hull—Anne 
Barres, Sheffield, victualler, March 20, April 24: solicitors, Selby and Make- 
son, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Bramley and Gainsford, Sheffield; official assignee, 
Freeman, Sheffield—James Bertram, Sheffield, ironmonger, March 20, April 24: 
solicitors, Hoole and Yeomans, Sheffield; official assignee, Freeman, Sheffield— 
Josuva Suaw, Manchester, wareh , March 22, April 19: solicitors, Sale and 
Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—Joseru Hutt, Wavertree, 
Lancashire, miller, March 17, April 8: solicitors, Thornley and Jevons, Liverpool ; 
Official assignee, Bird, Liverpool—W1vu1aM Suarp, Liverpool, merchant, March 17, 
April 8: solicitors, Neal and Martin, Liverpool ; official assignee, Turner, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—March 26, Rumsey, High Wycombe, money-scrivener—March 30, 
Taylor, Creek Road, Deptford, shipwright—March 30, Notting, Poole, currier— 
March 30, Mouat, Raw Lane, wine-merchant—March 29, Christie, South Sea 
Chambers, coal-merchant— March 27, M. and L. Rowlandson, Whitechapel Road, 
drapers—March 27, Bavin, Wisbeach, draper—March 29, Bonny, Gravesend, vic- 
tualler—March 26, Everett, High Holborn, hydraulic engineer—April 2, Thompson, 
any draper—March 27, Fletcher, Dudley, publican— March 29, Weston, Welling- 
ton, Salop, surgeon—April 8, Wood, Bristol, provision-merchant— March 26, Grant, 
Live , tobacco-broker—March 26, Abrahams, Liverpool, tailor—March 26, 
Glenny, Liverpool, corn-merchant—March 29, Sherwin, Liverpool, baker—March 
29, Wilkinson, Liverpool, tailor—March 30, Unsworth, Liverpool, joiner—March 39, 
Johnson, Liverpool, merchant—March 29, Wilkinson, Birkenhead, builder—March 
30, Keell, Liverpool, coffeehouse-keeper—April 2, Dewhurst, Preston, provision- 
dealer— March 26, Welsh, Huddersfield, woollen-cloth-merchant. 

Crrtiricates.— To be nted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.— March 26, 8. and N. T. Isherwood, Ludgate Hill, house-decorators— March 
30, Bates,JHighgate, plumber— March 27, Heilbronn and Harrison, Great St. Helen's, 
drysalters— March 27, Markwick, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, manufacturer— 
March 26, Billing jun. Reading, brick-maker—March 26, Gossage, Prescot, chemist 
—March 26, Rayner, Manchester, tailor— March 29, Chadfield, Manchester, plasterer 
—March 30, Foulkes, Birkenhead, druggist—March 26, Welsh, Huddersfield, wool- 
len-cloth-merchant— March 26, Barr and Sykes, Huddersfield, spinners—March 29, 
Weston, Wellington, surgeon—March 30, Rufford and Co. Wragge, Stourbridge, 

ers. 

DectaRations oF DivipENps.—Wright, Oxford Street; third div. of 2d. March 8, 
or any subsequent Monday within six months; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Ekin, Cam- 
bridge, spirit-merchant; first div. of 5s. March 8,’or any subsequent Monday within 
six months; Cannan, Aldermanbury—Quadling, ipswich, railway-carriage-builder ; 
first div. of 9d. March 8, or any subsequent Monday within six months; Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Ball, Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, merchant; third div. of 9d. on 
Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Groom, Abchurch Lane—Crudg- 
gion, ‘ipton, iron-master ; final div. of 33d. on the separate estate, any Thursday 

‘ore April 30; Whitmore, Birmingham — Litchfield, Birmingham, druggist; 
first div. of 13s. 3d. any Thursday before April 30; Whitmore, Birmingham—Lind- 
sey, Market Deeping, draper; first div. of 3s. 94. March 19, or any alternate Friday 
until June 25; Bittleston, Nottingham— Douglas, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, draper ; 
further div. of 3s. 5¢. any Tuesday; Mackenzie, Manchester—Tordoff, Pudsey, 
Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer ; first div. of 4s.3d. March 9, or any subsequent Mon- 
day or Tuesday; Hope, Leeds—W. W. and M.-Spence, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, tai- 
lors; second and final div. of 2 2-3d. and a first and final div. of 1s. 54d. on the sepa- 
rate estate of W. W. Spence, March 13, or any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 





Scorcu SequesTRations.—Cross, Glasgow, carver, March 10, 31—Weir, Glasgow, 
—Dick, Glasgow, house-factor, March 9, 


merchant, March 12, April 
— 1— Bowman, G ww, baker, March 11, April 1—Johnston, Huntly, t, 
arch 10, 31—Wilson, k, soap fact » March 10, 31—Macnair, Glas- 
gow, cong match facturer, March 10, 31. 

















PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 








Saturd.| Monday.) Tuesday.) Wednes.) Thurs, Fri 
Resa cares ——— | ey 












































































. 
3 per Cent Consols..... 973 97 97 97 - fo 
Ditto for Account ... 97} ot Ht a 97 ort 
3 per Cents Reduced. 98 98 98} 98, 98, bt 
SE BOP GES sccecccscennesecs 995 | 993 99 994 99 
ES OE EERE 7 7 oh 7 7 be 
Bank Stock, 7 pe eee —_ 2193 219 2134 2183 U 
India Stock, 10} per Cent... | 259 | 260 260 — Peng 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. per di ---| 63pm. |; 64 | 64 62 63 “ 
India Bouds 3 per Cent.......... ecosese| 73pm. {| —— | 72 72 % | 2 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Amstrfam.cccccces ccccse -5 p. Ct. 76 Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct, } 
Belgian......... eeesecces 44 — 904 MEXICAN ceceeesececeseseesd — a 
Ditto....... eeeseees Pret T feed —_ | Michigan ...+. sseccecsees ¢— fins | 
Brazilian ......sesecesees 56 — 974 Mississippi . st — cm 
Buenos Ayres .......-+0++ 6— 5k} | New York.. 6 — 

Chilian Ohio ...... &— ine 
Danish | Pennsylvania 5 Siexa 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) Peruvian... 5 — 103. y 
Ditto Portuguese, 5 98 
Freach Ditto. ... ot me 
Ditto -}| Russian . . --5 — | ligexa 
Indiar | Spanish .. 5 — rw 
Illinois Ditto .... + ed a 
Kentucky || Ditto (Passive) . 5} 
Louisiana (Sterling }) Ditto (Coupons) .. eve — 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5s— aS} Venezuela Active.......+.. esccces 428 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— Banks— 
Caledonian .......0+0 16} Australasian..... eeccsece — 
Edinburgh and G1. 29 British North American — 
Eastern Counties 7jexd Colonial .......++++++ — 
Great Northern 18% Commercial ef London... 25; 
Great South. and 35 London and Westminster 
Great Western ... 86 London Joint Stock 1 
Hull and Selby. 107 National of Ireland — 
Lancashire and 693 National Provincial 40} 
Lancaster and Carlisle 76 Provincial of Irelan — 
London Brighton and 94 Union of Australia, 354 
London and Blackwall Texd Union of London... Mb 
London and North-we 117g exd INES— 
Midland .........eses0 58h exd Brazilian Imperial ... TY 
North British .. 7 Ditto (St. John del Re 24h 
Scottish Central...... 15} Cobre Copper .. 30 
South-eastern and Doy 20} Nouveau Monde.... 1 
South-western $54 MIsCELLANEOUS— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwi «| 17, ex d. Australian Agricultural 16} 
York and North Midland ........] 21g ex d. Canada 49 
Docxs— General Steam .....ceeeceeereee 28 
East and West India ° 151 Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 7 
London ...... . . 1213 Royal Mail Steam.. 79 

St. Katherine . 813 South Australian ......-e++eees wh 














BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the weck ending on 
Saturday, the 28th day of Feb. 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued seseceseovecesers £32,732,125 


£32,732,125 


Government Debt.. - £11,015,100 
2,9 






Other Securities ..... 984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 18,698,750 
Silver Bullion, .....eceeee e 33,376 

£32,732,125 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital ........+. £14,553,000 

est 3,604,186 
Public Deposits’....... 6,723,106 
Other Deposits .......... ecoee 11,658,452 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,121,792 


wteeeee 





(in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,558,099 
Other Securities, ......+e+ss+++ 11,386,983 


Government Securities 


NOteS ..cecececsvece seeeeeeeee 


te 12,208,655 
Gold and Silver Coim.......++- 606,799 








£37 660,536 


£37 660,536 
issioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 





* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, ( 





BULLION. Per oz. 
00 
4 10g 
5 0% 


Foreign Gold in Coin,Povtugal Pieces 0 
New Dollars ......-s+0++ 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard ........... 0 


| METALS. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0 .. © 
2 


Per ton. 


| Iron, British Bars.... 5 6.. Sih 
| Lead, british Pig..... 1610 6.. 0 
Steel, Swedish Keg... 14 5 0.. 0 





GRAIN, Mark 
s #8. & 
Wheat, R.New 40to42 | Rye.... 
Fine ....... 42—44 j Barley ... 
Old ..ccee. 40—42 Malting .. 32—33 
White ..... 41—42 | Malt, Ord... 52—54 
Fine ....... 42—44 Fine ..... 54—58 
Super. New. 47 — 50 | Peas, Hog .. 28—30 








30 to 32 | 
24—25} 





Lane, March 5. 
&. 


’ a & 
Maple..... 30to 32 | Oats, Feed .. 18to 20 







White 32—34 Fine .. 20—21 
Boilers ... 34—35 Poland .., 20—21 
Beans, Ticks. 26—238 Fine .. 21—22 
€ esse 28—30 Potato .... 23-24 


Indian Gorn, 28—30 Fine .. 24—25 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
s. ad. 











| WEEKLY AVERAGE, 


For the Week ending Feb. 28. 


















Wheat.... 4ls. 4%. | Rye .....-. 29. 42s 3d. | Ryc......... 308, Td, 
BRarley.... 29 8 Beans ...... 29 4 - 30 7 Beans ...... 29 10 
Oats...... 18 10 Peas 2.2.00 29 «63 19 6 Peas..... oo 20 (5 
FLOUR. j PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ....+s+++++ per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. 0d. per doz. 
Seconds ........+.- eccccescoccce — 4 Carlow, 3. lis. to 4l. 08 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 39 — 42 | Bacon, Irish 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 37 — 40 Cheese, Cheshir 

American ........per barrel 20 — 24 Derby Plain 

Camadian .......ccccscccees 20 — 24 Hams, York ... 


Bread, 6d. to 7}d. the 4lb. loaf. 









Eggs, French, pe 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 





Newoats anp LEaDENHALL.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or Carrie a? 

sd 8 @ 8. a sd. 6. 4. Surrurixvo. 
Beef .. 2 6to 3 Oto3 2 ... 2 6to3 6to3 8} Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 2 8—3 2—3 6 1.4. 3 4—4 O—4 4| Beasts. 782...., 4,144 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—4 0 1... 3 O—4 O—4 6) Sheep . 2,920 ..,,, 20,870 
Pork .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 sxe 3 O—3 6—310/ Caives, 158..... Ml 
Lamb... 0 0—0 0—0 0 0 O0—0 O—O0 O| Pigs... 370 ...05 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | 


Choice ditto ...ccececeres 252 
Sussex ditto ......+. . 130 


Kent Pockets.......+++++++++ 1268. to 147s. 
Farnham ditto........... i — 290 





WOOL. 
Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 1344 
Wether and Ewe....... -l0 — 1h 
Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — © 
Fine Combing. ......seseeeeeeee8 L0G Mb 





HAY AND STRAW. 
CuMBERLAND. 





Hay, Good ...cecccececeee 74s. to 788. 
Inferior . —6s . 
New... o-—-e. 

Clover ...ssevee 78 —86 . 

Wheat Straw ....cceeeee 28 — 30 «os. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Smirurieco. 









OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
Rape Ol) ......+-+++0++-perewt. £110 0 
Retined 112 0 


Linseed Oil-Cake 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 7s. 0d. 
Coals, Hetton....ccccecseeseee 108. Od. 
Tees. .crcereeee Os, Od. 


a eee eee e ener eeeeeeeeeee 





L GROCERIES. 


ea, Souchong, fine, per Ib.. 1s. 04. to 20.24, 
Congou, fine ......s0000. 1 3 = 1 7 
Pekoe, flowery.......... 16 — 3 @ 

* In Bond—Duty 2. 1d. per Ib. 

Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 56s. to 85s. Od, 
Good Ordinary ......+s0+5. 35 = 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 21s. 74. 

West india Molasses ...... }1». 64. to 180, 64. 


uo 


YiIM 


XUM 


March 6, 1852.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 





ATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW 
LEAGUE. 

ETING of the Council and Friends of the late 
ane = this day, Marcu 2, 1852, in the large room, Ne- 
wall’s Buildings, Manchester ; 

GEORGE WILSON, Esq. in the Chair. 
moved by Ricuarp Cospen, Esq. M.P.; seconded 

Ty Roseat Asuron, Esq. of Hyde; and carried un- 

usly : 

That animjministration having been formed committed by 
every pledge that can bind the honour of public men to at- 
tempt to reimpose a duty on corn, it is resolved that the 
Anti-Corn-Law League be reconstituted, under the rules 
and regulations by which that body was formerly or- 


ganized. = 
It was moved by the Right Hon. T. Mixxer Ginson, 
M.P. ; seconded by James Hexrwoop, Esq. M.P.; and 
carried unanimously : 

Phat the Council of the League be requested to put themselves 
into immediate communication with their friends in all 
parts of the kingdom, urging them to immediate action to 

vent the return to Parliament of candidates in favour of 
the reénactment, under whatever pretence or form, of any 
duty upon the importation of foreign corn 
It was moved by Jonx Barowr, Esq. M.P.; seconded by 
T. Barter, Esq.; and carried unanimously : 

That, considering how essential it is to the welfare of the 
agricultural, manufacturing, colonial, and shipping inte- 
rests, as well as to the peace and prosperity of the great 
body of the people, that the Free-trade question should 

rmanently settled by an appeal to the country— 
resolved that a memorial to the Queen praying for an im- 
mediate dissolution of Parliament be signed by the Chair- 
man on behalf of this meeting and transmitted for present- 
ation to her Majesty. 
To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 





May it please your Majesty—We, your Majesty's loyal and 
devoted subjects, conscious of the carnest solicitude which | 
your Majesty feels for the welfare and happiness of your peo- | 
ple, and impressed with a deep sense of the danger which now | 
threatens the security of those great measures of commercial 
pelicy which, during the last four years, have conduced so 
greatly to the prosperity and social contentment of all classes 
of your Majesty’s subjects, have seen with distrust and ap- 
prehension the accession to power of a Government pledged 
by all the obligations of personal honour and public duty to 
attempt the restoration of odious restrictions on the trade and 
industry of this country. 

That your memorialists, whilst recording their solemn and 
emphatic protest against any and every attempt to reimpose, 
in whatsoever shape, taxes on the food of the people, are 
firmly persuaded that an overwhelming majority of the Bri- 
tish people are, by every constitutional means, prepared to 
resist and defeat sucha policy, as an unjust and dangerous 
aggression on the rights of industry, the freedom of trade and 
commerce, and the social welfare and domestic happiness of | 
the great mass of your Majesty's subjects | 

That your memorialists believe that doubt and uncertainty 
on this subject are calculated to disturb and jeopardize all 







trading and industrial operations; to keep alive a spirit of 

agitation and restlessness throughout your Majesty's domin- 

fons; to foment false hopes, and foster injurious apprehen- 
sions ; and that every sound maxim of state policy demands an 
immediate and decisive settlement of a ques:ion fraught with 
such manifold elements of disunion and disquictude to all the | 
great interests of the nation. 

Your memorialists therefore would loyally and respect- 
fully beseech your Majesty not to suffer the interests of your 
subjects to be postponed to the exigencies of a temporizing 
Administration, or any party difficulties that may conflict with 
sound maxims of constitutional policy ; but that your Majesty, | 
in the just exercise of your royal prerogative, would cause | 
the great issue now pending between the responsible advisers 
of the Crown and the people at large, to be forthwith and fi- 
nally determined by a speedy dissolution of Parliament. 

And your memorialists will ever pray. 

It was moved by Henry Asnwortn, Esq.; seconded by 
James Kersnaw, Esq. M.?’. 

That in order to carry out the above resolutions, a subscrip 
tion be forthwith commenced, and that a call not exceeding 
ten percent upon all subscriptions of 10. and upwards 
be made; subscriptions under that amount to be paid in 
full. GEORGE WILSON, Chairman. 

It wasmoved by James Hevwoon, Esq. M.P.; seconded by | 
Avexanpder Henny, Esq. M.P.; and carried unani- | 





mously : 

That the best thanks of this meeting are due, and are hereby 
given, to George Wilson, Esq. for his able conduct in the | 
chair. JOHN BRIGHT, Chairman | 

SURSCRIPTIONS £ «d.| 

Robert Platt,Stalybridge . . . . - 1000 0 0 

Kershaw, Lesse, and Co. Manchester . . 1000 0 0 

Richard Matley, Hodge . . . . « « 0 

Robert Lecs and Sons, Dukinfield, . . 0 

John Whittaker and Sons, Hurst. . . . 0 

A.and 8. Henry and Co. Manchester. . . « « 0} 

W. Bayley and Brothers, Stalybridge. . . . . 

William Brown,M P. Liverpool . . . .« « « 

J. and N. Philipsand Co. Manchester . . . 

Thomas Ashton and Sons,Hyde . . . .« 

Thomas Thomasson, Bolton. ° 

Robert Ashton, Hyde. . . . . . 

James Chadwick, Eccles. . . « ~ 

Titus Salt, Bradford . . . . ° 

Robert Milligan, M.P. Bradford 

Frederick Steiner, Church. . . . « 

James Ashton and Son, Hyde. . . .« 

George Hadfield, Manchester. . . . 

Simpson, Thompson, and Co. Manchester 

John Brightand Krothers . . . . . “a 

Richard Cobden,M.P. . - «© . © «© «© # 

George Foster,Sabden . . 2. . « + + 

Sir Elkanah Armitage and Sons, Manchester 

Alderman W. B. Watkins, Manchester . . . . 

Findlater and Mackie, Manchester . . . . «+ 

Frederick Schwann, Huddersticld i - -2* 

Henry and Edmund Ashworth, Bolton. . . 

James LEE, « « 6 ¢ 0 « ¢.% 

Thomas Whitehead and Brothers, Rawtensta! 

Salis Schwabe and Co. Manchester. . . . 

Thomas Taylor and Brothers, Wigan. 

Edmund Potter and Co. Manchester. . . « 

James Watts, Manchester. . .. =... > 

N. Heald and John and W. N. Wilson, Manchester 

Charles Potter, Darwen. . . . + + + . 

Thomas Wrigley, Bury. . . . . 

Harvey, Tysoe,and Co. Manchester. . . 

Binyons, Robinson, and Co. . « 

Joseph Crook, Bolton. . . . . « 

Hibderts and Alcock, Godley. . . « « « 

‘Thomas Turton and Sons, Sheffield. . . . 

James Hodgkinson, Bolton 

Thomas Roberts, Manchester. 

John Goodair, Preston. . . . 

John Hawkins, Preston. . . . 

William Bickham, Manchester . 

William Wilding, Padiham. . . 









Manchester Examiner and Times. . 
James Procter, Manchesir . . . . 
William Ross, Pendleton . . . . 
Robert Stuart, Manchester. . . . 


William Ecroyd and Son, Burnicy. 

Joseph Schofield, Littleborough . . . 
William Woodcock, Cotton Court. . . - 
John Marshall, Horsforth Hall, near Leeds. 


Thomas Johnson, 39, Hanging Ditch eo ee oO} 
John Wilkinson, Gledhow Mount,jleeds . . « 
Alexaniler Kay, Bowdon . . . . . a 6 + 
Thomas Hunter, Moss Side. . . . . . « + 
John Fildes, 2, Marsden Street. . 9.4 
Alderman Bradford, Manchester . ee ae 
William Bradford, Manchester. . . . . . « 
William Johnson, Wigan . . . . 4 we 


| E 
ORPHANS’ AND CHILDRE? 


William Rawson, Manchester. . 
Richard Holroyd, Manchester. . 
Joseph Livesy, Preston. . . . 
er, Krauss, and Co. Manchester 
am Alleard, Warrington. . 
Benjamin Nicholls, Manchester . 
Rawlins and Son, Liverpool . . 
Thomas Woolley, Manchester. . 





James Winder, Bolton . . . 
Richard Solly, Sheffield. . . 
Milne and Dawson, Manchester 
Bradshaw and Blacklock . . . 
Ibbotson and Langford, Manchester 
Edward Wilson, Cannon Street . . 
Edward Robinson, 25, Whitty Grove. 
Robert Rumney, Manchester, . 
H. W. Mead King, Liverpool. 
John Hampson, Heaton Norris 


ceoeoeeerereesesese 


ccocoecoosooooococoo® 
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Rylands Brothers, Warrington . ° 50 i) 
Benjamin Syddall, Manchester. . e 50 0 
Robert Leader jun. Sheffield . . ° 50 0 
James  oolley, 59, Market Street ° 50 0 
Edward Hollins, Preston . . . . , * 
George Bradiey and Sons, Nottingham ,. 50 1) 
James Burton jun. Manchester ee ° 50 1) 
William Hinmers. . . . 2. 2. uw . 50 0 
ne s « = s & @ «© & « 6 . 30 0 
Joseph Crossland, Bolten . . . ,. . ee 25 0 
Petty, Ernst, and Co. Manchester, . . s = 25 0 
Edwin Moorhouse, Ashton. . . . . » « 2 ) 
a, © 6 6 6 «© © ee 6 « o « 2 1) 
J. E. Royle, Manchester . . . . . » « 2 0 
John Heyworth, Old Trafford. . . .  « 2 0 
Thorp and Stratham, Manchester . ,  « 2 0 
E. T. Bradshaw, Manchester . . . , - « 2 0 
Joseph Charlesworth, Sale Green. . ,. °° 10 0 
James Haslam, Bolton . . . . . « « «© «© W 0 
Charles Barber, 39, York Street, Cheetham. . . 10 0 
John Woodfall, Prussia Street. . . . . . . W 0 
8. A. Steinthal, Manchester New College. . . 10 0 
Thompson, M‘Kay, and Co. . . . . . .., W 0 
Samuel Hewitt, Frederick Street, Pendleton. . 10 0 
Peter Walker, Broughton. ......-.+ W i) 
Robert Froggatt, Manchester, . . . . « »« > 10 0 
Robert Bunting, Manchester. . . . . . +. W 0 
J. Beard, 8, Meal Street. . . , xs 5 06 


The National Anti-Corn-Law League being now reconsti 
tuted, parties wishing to register their names and subscrip- 
tions are requested to address their communications to 
Groner Witsox, Esq. Newall’s Buildings, Manchester. 


“A RT-UNION of LONDON (by Royal 


very Subscriber will have an impression 














Charter).—Ev 
of a large and costly plate, of a thoroughly national character 
—“An English Merrymaking in the Olden Time"—by W 
Holl, after W. P. Frith, A.R.A. now delivering at the office 
on payment of the subscription. Zach Prize-holder will be 
entitled to select for himself, as heretofore, a work of art from 
one of the public exhibitions 

GEORGE GODWIN, } Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, ) Secretarics. 
444, West Strand, 30th January 1852. 
+} ry > 

FELLOW OF THE COLLEGE OF 
4 SURGEONS, practising in the Environs of one of the 
most attractive Watering Places in England, is ready to re- 
ceive one or two INMATES requiring medical care. The 
situation is healthy and agreeable ; and as the accommodation 
and style of living are in every respect suited to the higher 
classes of society, a proportionate payment will be expected. 
Particulars may be learnt by applying to C. R. Watsn, Esq. 
Half Moon Street, London. 


J{NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 12, Waterloo 
Established 















Place, London ; 120, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
1839. Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000/ 
Directors in London 
W. J. Alexander, Esq. Q.C. John William Fisher, Esq. 
William Bell, Esq. Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
Sir Robt. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | James M‘Mahon, Esq 
Sir Jn. N. R. Campbell, K.C.H. | George W. Sandars, Esq. 
Frederick Wm. Caldwell, Esq. | W. H. Shippard, Esq. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. 
Thos. Q. Finnis, Esq. Aldermn. | Henry Wordsworth, Esq. 
Directors in Edinburgh. 
H. J. Robertson, Esq. Advo- | Alex. Hamilton, Esq. W.S. 
cate, Sheriff of Renfrewshire. | Allan Menzies, Esq. W.S 
William Smythe, of Methven, | Chs. Baillie, Esq. Advocate 
Esq. Advocate. Ja jam, Esq. 8.8.C. 
James Steuart, Esq. W.S. 1, of Glen- 
Ralph Erskine Scott, Esq. farg, Esq. W.* 
Every prescription of RISK CONTINGENT UPON Lirz, Whether 
CIVIL, NAVAL, OF MILITARY, at home or abroad. 
A comprehensive system of LOAN (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, deferred, and contingent Annuities and En- 
dowments. J. HILL WILLIAMS, Actuary. 


"Wy Nr AB A SQTT Wal hu 

] RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, London. 

by special Act of Parliament. 

8S ENDOWMENT BRANCH, 

This Branch has been established for the purpose of afford- 
ing to Parents, Guardians, and Friends, the means of provid- 
ing, in an easy i inexpensive manner, a fund for the main- 
tenance and education of their children ; 
the difficulties and destitution in which infants are frequently 
left by the premature deaths of those on whom they are de- 

pendent 

, For this purpose an extensive set of Tables has been pre- 
pared, showing the Quarterly Rates of Premium required, at 
all az«s, for annuities to commence at the death of a parent 
or friend, and to be continued untila child shall have com- 
pleted (ifa boy) his twenty-first, or (if a girl) her twenty- 
fifth year of age. 

Tables have also been prepared, showing the sums for which 
such Annuities may be commuted, when required to assist the 
child's outset in life. 

EXTRACTS FROM TABLES be 
Quarterly Premiums for an| 
























blished 1837 —Empower 












Quarterly Premiums for an 


| Annuity of Firry Pounps, 
| to commence at the Death 
| of a Father or Friend, and 

to be paid untila Male Child 


Annuity of Firry Pounps, 
to commence at the Death 
of a Father or Friend, and 
to be paid until a Female 























| shall have completed his Child shall have completed 
Twenty-first year of age her Twenty -fifth yearofage 
| —T Quarterly Pr mium | Quarterly Premium 
iS when Child’s age is} ‘S*} when Child's age is 
| o£! wunder— o=| wunder— 
t= | ———__ —_ _______ __ = —-—- — 
| <=! Three | One | Three] 22| Three ) One 
| |Months | Year. | Years |Months Year 
£5. dj€aditsd Ls di£s dlesd 
3); 1 9 1 8 51 60 30; 115 GL M ole 
35} 1132 tit lh €)1 86 35,119 TL I8 21152 
40/118 ¢)1 1611/1131 40;2 7 52 & #123 16 
| 45) 2 tle 6 42 129 45/3 © si218 3)2127 





Values of the above Annuities, or sums for which the same 
be Commuted, at and after the 











may (when in possession 
age of thirteen (for Boys) and seventeen (for girls 
} Boy's | Value of Girl's | Value of 
j | Annuity Age. | Annuity | 
ss | 
@e¢ ead i 
| 13 331 2 0 17 329 12 0 
15 258 18 0 19 | 258 3 0 
7 180 5 0 21 | 179 18 0 
} Ca a7 0 23 ' 91 5 0 
London, “E.R FOSTER, Resident Director. 


January,1, 1852. ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 
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HE INCE HALL COAL AND CAN- 


NEL COMPANY are now delivering of superior quality 
and at very reduced prices, their celebrated 
WALLS-END COAL and CANNEL for HOUSE USB, 
CANNEL and COAL for GAS PURPOSES, 
SMITH’'S SLACK and COKE for FOUNDRY PURPOSES 
STEAM and COKING COALS, 
in LONDON and at all the Stations of the London and North- 
western, the Buckingh hire, Birmingh and Gl 
and Shropshire Union Railways. 
ORDERS addressed to the Company's Agents, as follows: 








‘ Sead 

LONDON, Messrs. Lez and Jeaperm, 15 and 16, Upper 
Ground Street, Blackfriars. 

BIRMINGHAM, Mr. W. Canter, Duddeston Row, for all 
Stations on the London and North-western Railway, South of 
Stafford; and for Stations on the Buckinghamshire, and 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railways. 

SHREWSBURY, Messrs. Youro and Srence, for the Dis~ 
trict between that Town and Stafford. 

Or to the Secretary of the Company, at their Chief Office, 7, 
Rumford Street, Liverpool, will meet with prompt attentios. 

WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager 


} LECTRO-SILVER-PLATED SPOONS 
4 and FORKS.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
London, submit their REDUCED PRICES of the best SIL- 
VER-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS ; they are made of hard 
white metal, and electro-plated, and are such as can be 














strongly recommended. Fiddle. King's. 
Pattern. Pattern. 
12 Electro-silver-plated Table Forks ..... £2 5 0 18 0 
12 a oa T +250 3180 
12 en on -1lnmo2no 
1F pa pm - lho 2enuwe 
2 a ae + 0180190 
1 ” ” » 01656 140 
1 a % .- OM6 1L1?e 
4 wad pas + O19 0 180 
a pan a Salt Spaens (gilt 
bowls) ........ 0 6 0 012 0 
12 oo * Tea Spoons...... 100 113 0 
1 * * Sugar Tongs..... 0 40 0 6 6 
lll 0 2017 6 
Discount, 10 percent.... 1 5 16 


£11 6 041816 0 


The Complete Guide to the Purchaser of Silver Plate of 
London manufacture, or Sheffield, or Electro plated ware, 
containing prices and pictorial illustrations of all the articles 
required in large or small families, may be had gratis, or will 
be forwarded, free of expense, on application.—T. Cox Savoar 
and Co. 47, Cornhill, London,7 doors from Gracechurch Street. 

. » _ 7 

950 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 

all differing in pattern, forming the largest as- 
sortment ever collected together, are always on SALE at the 
Show-Rooms of WILLIAM 8. BURTON. They are marked 
in plain figures, and at prices proportionate with those that 
have tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. Bright stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
2 sets of bars, 2/. 14s. to 5/. 10s. ; ditto with ormolu ornaments 
and 2 sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 12/, 12s.; bronzed fenders com- 
plete, with standards, from 7s. to 3/.; steel fenders, from 
21. 15s. to 6/.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. 
to 71. 7s.; fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s, Sylvester 
and all other patent stoves with radiating hearth-plates; and 
kitchen ranges. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON is enabled to sell at these very re- 
duced charges, from three simple causes, which he is most 
anxious the public should understand and appreciate— 

First, from the frequency and extent of his purchases. 

Second, from those purchases being made exclusively for 
cash. 

And last, not least, from the non-allowance of the usual 
discount of 10 or 15 per cent to architects, builders, &c. on 
the amount of goods sold through their recommendation, by 
which arrangement the price of such goods is of course en- 
hanced to, at the very least, the extent of the discount. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has completed some extensive al- 
terations in his premises, by which he has TEN LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS, (all communicating,) exclusive of the shop, 
devoted solely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated, 
and anned wares, iron and brass bedsteads,) so arranged 
sified that purchasers may easily and at once make 
their selections. 

Catalogues with Engravings sent (per post) free 
money returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD-STREBET (corner of Newman Street) ; Nos. 1 
and 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S PLACE, 
Established a.p. 1820. 


a r y . 
EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

A Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Or- 
gans; in Difficulty of Breathing, in Redundancy of Phiegm, 
in Incipient Consumption (of which Cough is the most posi- 
tive indication) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and 
in Winter Cough, they have never been known to fail. Pre- 
pared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1jd. and Tins, 2s. 9d. 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. each, by Tuomas Keatino, Chemist, &c. No. 79, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold Retail by all Druggists, &c. 


HE HUMAN HAIR.—The unpre- 


cedented success of this discovery, either in preserving 
the hair in its original strength and beauty, or restoring it 
when lost, is universally known and appreciated ; and is re- 
corded by testimonials most numerous in themselves, and cer- 
tified by the highest authorities. From its exquisite purity 
and delicacy, it is admirably adapted for the hair of children, 
even of the most tender age, and is constantly in use in the 
nursery of royalty, and by the families of the nobility and 
aristocracy. 

Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or family bottles (equal to four small) 
at 10s. 6d. and double that size 21s. On the wrapper of each 
bottle are these words, in two lines, “ Rowland’s Macassar 
OiL."—Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, 
London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 















The 














y _ . 

! INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 

NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. Aa 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dinneroxn and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves = 
Belts,) 172, New Rond Street, London, and sold by all respec 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 








r , . * 

| OLLOWAY’S PILLS FOR THE 

CURE of SICK HEADACHES, BILE, and WEAK and 
DISORDERED STOMACHS.—These wonderful Pills haye 
been the means of restoring to health many persons pro- 
nounced incurable by the faculty, both at home and abroad. 
They may be taken with perfect safety. and a certainty of 
effecting a cure, by persons suffering from general debility, 
sick headache, disenses of the stomach, bile, or liver com- 
plaints , and those who are predisposed to dropsy, cannot use 
& more effectual remedy than Holloway’s Pills, for acting as 
they do upon the very main-springs of life, no discase can 
resist their influence , their effect is mild, yet speedy, and as 
a family medicine they are unequalled. Sold by all Druggists 
and at Professor Hottowar's Establishment, 244, Strand, Lon- 
don. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


(Saturday, 





> 

OTICE OF REMOVAL.—MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY is removed from Upper King 
Street, to 510, NEW OXFORD STREET, and 20, MUSEUM 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY, with im mproved arrangements, 
and greatly increased supplies of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
For Prospectuses apply to Cuarites Epwarp Mupie, 510,New 


Oxford Street. 
MESES. NICOLL’S WAREROOMS 
in several DEPARTMENTS, under the 


management of skilful assistants, who produce the BEST 
MATERIALS at the most Moderate Prices, viz. the PALE- 

, the Toga,and other such garments, in substances adapt- 
ed for every season or climate; Uniforms and Outfits, naval, 
military, or diplomatic ; Robes, clerical, legal, or municipal ; 
Gentlemen's plain Morning and Evening Dress ; Boys’ Clo 
thing, Servants’ Liveries, &c. H.J.and D. Nicoll’s West- 
end address is at 114, 116, .18, and 120, Regent Street; and in 
the City, 22, Cornhill. 


YHE NE PLUS ULTRA LADY'S 
DRESSING-CA —MECHI, 4, Leadenhall Street, has 
just brought out a Dressing-case which meets with univers: al 
approval, as combining elegance, convenience, and economy. 
It contains every requisite, made in the most finished manner, 
of first-rate materials, with silver fittings, and the price is 
only 65/.5s. Mechi’s Dressing-cases are not flashy-looking 
articles, made up for sale without regard to reputation. 
When quality is justly estimated, they are the cheapest in 
London. The same thing may be said of his other manufac- 
tures.—4, Leadenhall Street, near Gracechurch Street. 


MM ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 

















to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most | 


extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
Toose, ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual] time, and incapabl> of injuring the finest 
Nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binoiey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, » Catena 6 Street. 








Now ready, Third Edition, demy 8vo. 
TOTES BY SIR ROBERT nt ERON, 
Baro 
Grantham : igh St London: Groom- 
Row. 


8. Riper, High Street. 
BRIDGE and Sons, 5, Pa ternoster 





is day. feap. oc tavo, ls. 6 
ROTE CTION AND COMM TNISM. 
From the French of M. Bastiat. Witha Pre- 
face, by the Translator. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


MR. — - tes CK’S ~~ W WORK. 
is day, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
T ISTORY. 





OF THE WHIG MINIS- 
TRY OF 1830. 
Bill. By J. A. Rorsuck, M.I 
London: Joun W. Parken and Son, West Strand. 
~ Just ready, price 5s. 6d. small 8vo. cloth, 
ETTERS from ITALY and VIENNA. 
Cambridge : Macmitnan and Co.; London: 
Grorce Beit; Edinburgh: Epmonsron and Dova.as; 
Dublin : Hopoes & SMITH ; Gk isgow : Jas. Mac EHOSE, 


THE NIL Rs 

















small Svo. 
HE PATRIARCH OF 
or Truth Triumphant : 


By J. D. Picorr. 
a St. Ps aul’ s Churchyrd, & w rate erloo Place. 








This “day is published, price 78. 
OLIORUM SILVULA. 
for Translation into Latin and Greek Verse, 
chiefly from the University and College Examination 
Papers. By the Rev. Hupertr Aswron Howpen, M.A. 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Euitor 
of Aristophanes. 
Cambridge : Joun Deicuton ; 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
In small 4to. (with Portrait,) price 1 

HE LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSE aA 
By Grorce Cavenviss, bis Gentleman Usher. 
New Edition, reprinted from ** Dr. Wordsworth’s Ec- 
elesiastical Biography,” with the addition of numerous 

Historical and Biographical Notes. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 





London: Grorsr.| Br 1. 





Just published, price ls. 6d. 

ERIODICAL SAVINGS, and their 

APPLICATION to PROVIDENT PURPOSES. 
By Avexanver Ropeerson, W.S. A.I.A. Containing 
Observations on Friendly Societies, Savings-banks, 
Freehold Land Societies, Building Societies, Ladis- 
putability of Life Policies, Self-protecting Life In- 
surance. 

___ London: W. S. Orr and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, price 


HE FINANCES and TRADE of THE 








UNITED KINGDOM, at the Beginning of the | 
M.I 


Year 1852. By G. Cornewatt Lewis, Esq. 


| 
Members of Parliament and others wishing to distri- 
bute the above Pamphlet amongst their Constituents, | 


may be supplied with a Cheaper Edition for that pur- 
pose, by applying to the Publisher. 
James Rineway, Piceadilly. 


TO THE Loven ERS OF SHAKSPERE. 
HAKSPERE’S FEMALE CHARAC- 


TERS. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of ‘ Le- 
gends of the Saints,” &c. 
“Two truly de lighttul volumes, the most charming 
of all the works of a eat“ Yag writer.” — Blackwood. 


IVES OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 
SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson. 


TI. 
R. JAMES'S LIFE OF RICHARD 
CCUR DE LION. 4 vols. 8vo. 


R. LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1852, 


the Twenty-first Aunual Publication. 
v. 
HE HANDBOOK OF TURNING. 
Saunpers and OTLEY, "Publishers, Conduit Street. 





To the passing of the Reform | 
,» 


Selections 


AN ATLAS OF GENERAL 


Enlarged Size, 


of Countries, 
piled and Complete Index. 


AN 


the same Author. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


NEW SCHOOL 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. Author of the “ Physical Atlas.” &e 


Distinction in Colour between Land and Water—Great Clearness, 
A Ready Way of Comparing Relative Areas by Means of Scales— The insertion of the C orresponding Latitud 

Towns, &c.—References to Colonial Possessions, &c. aces 
Strongly half-bound, price 12s. 6d. 


Il. 

r 4 ’ roa 1 
ATLAS OF PHYSICAL 
In which the subject is treated in a more simple and elementary manner than in the previous Works of 
Strongly half-bound, price 12s. 6 
Edinburgh and London. 


ATLASES. 


This day is published, 


I. 
CONSTRUCTED WITH A SPECIAL VIE w TO THE PURPOSES OF SOUND INSTRU CTION, 
AND PRESENTING THE FOLLOWING NEW FEATURES— 
and consequent Distinctness of Plan—The most Recent Improvements in Geography—A Uniform 


DESCRIPTIV E GE OGRAPHY : 


U niformity, and Accuracy of © olouring— 


by Figures and Notes—A Carefully Com- 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Sold by all Booksellers, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 

Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
DVENTURES OF BEAUTY. | 
| J By Mrs. Crowr, Author of ** Susan Hopley,” 
* Li ght and Darkness,” &e. 


Il. 
I EARTS AND ALTARS. 
Beut, Esq. Author of ** The 

&e. 3 vols. 

“Mr. Bell is so universal a favourite, whether as 
dramatist, novelist, biographer, or historian, that his 
name is a password to success. ‘ Hearts and Altars’ 
deserves to be ranked among his best efforts.” 
United Service Magazine. 


HE PERILS OF FASHION. 3 vols. 


[Just ready. 





Ladder of Gold,” 


Cotsurn and Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 
~NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
3 
SCHOOL FOR FATHERS; an 


i E 


MHE 


Old English Story. 


Il. 
LILY OF ST. 
of Old London. 
In three volumes. 


In one volume. 
[ Nearly ready. 
PAUL’S; a 
Romance By the Author of 
| ** Trevethlan.” (Just ready. 


Ill. 
L EN the Silent Woman. By the 
on "of! * King’s :- ope, *&c. In three volumes. 
Now ready. 


TH TWO FAMILIES 
the History of Chapelton. 
** Rose Douglas.” 


AO ite 2 BEAUFORT; or 


Pride. By the ort of ** Pique. 


. the Author of 
Just published. 


2 vols. on 8vo. 


Family 
3 vols. post 
Just published. 

SAC ‘KVILL E; or Self- 

By Mrs. Bursury. 3 vols. post 


ine JLORENCE 
Lately published. 


Depe ndenc e. 
8vo. 


eg FAIR CAR EW; 


Wives. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London : ELper, 


a Poem, in Two Cantos, | 


or Husbands and 
[ Lately published. 
and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


with 


SMITH, 


On 31st March ee be ’e published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


rtrait, price 25s. the 
] IFE OF 





1 ORD JEFFREY; with a 
4 Selection from his Correspondence. By Lord 
Cocxsurn, One of the Judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland. 
And on Ist May, price 9s. with Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette, designed and engraved expressly for this Edi- 
| tion, Vol. I. of 
A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir 
Wa rer Scorr, Bart. Uniform with the Standard 
English Authors. To be completed in 25 Monthly 
| Volumes, demy 8vo. price 9s. each. 
Apam and Cuartes BLack, 


7“ 


Edinburgh. 


THE 





Lorps COMMISSIONERS OF 
ADMIRALTY. 
vols. 8vo. with Chart, Plates, and 
Wond-cuts, 
TARRATIVE of the VOYAGE of H. 
M. S. RATTLESNAKE, commanded by the late 
Captain Owen Sraniey, R.N j. during the years 1846— 


SANCTIONED BY THE 


Now ready, in 2 





{ 
3y Ropert 


| Rivincrons, 


an Episode in 





This day, royal octavo, three shillings 
G {RAMMAR of MUSICAL HARMONY. 
3y Joun Hictran, Professor of Vocal Music in 
tee s Colle ge and Queen’s College 
By the same Author. 
SCHOOL SONGS. Two Books. 6d. 
EXERCISES FOR THE 


each, 


CULTIVATION 0} 








THE Volk For Soprano or Tenor Voices, 2s, 64, - 
for Alto or Bass Voices, 2s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Par KER rand Sox, West Strand. 





This day, foolse ap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
te E AR TH and MAN; or Physical 
Geography in its Relation to the History of Man- 
Slightly abridged from the work of Professor 
with Corrections and Notes, 
Lately published, 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By 
Miss R. M. Zornurn. 10d. P 
RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By the same Author. Fourth Edition. Gs. 
_L ondon : Joun W. Parkel rR and Son, West Strand, 


NEW VOLUME : BY THE REV. DR. MAITLAND. 
In small 8vo. price 5s. 

| age My SSAYS on VARIOUS SUB- 

4 JECTS Sy the Rev. S. R. Marrianp, D.D. 

F.R.S. 


kind. 
Gvyor, 


and F.S.A. 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. ERUVIN; or Miscellaneous Essays on Subjects 
connected with the Nature, History, and Destiny ot 


Man. Second Edition. 5s. 6d. 
2. ESSAYS on the REFORMATION , ENG- 
LAND. 15s. 


ond E dit. 12s, 





3. ESSAYS on the DARK AGES. Se 


Will be published on Tuesday, price 1s. 6d. 
\ AR and INVASION; being Pro- 
posals for Raising a National Foree on the Vo- 
luntary Principle, after the example of the United 
States, as the only means of effectually securing the 
country against all hostile contingencies. 
* When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his 
goods are in peace.” — Luke, xi. 21. 
* Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
nation, rousing herself as a strong man after sleep, and 
shaking her invincible locks."’— Miron 


London: Jonn Cuarman, 142, Str rand, — 


In crown 8vo. price 8s. each volume, : 
POETICAL AN D DRA MATIC 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYT- 


rr E 


WORKS OF 


TON, Bart. Now first collected 
Vol. I. with Portrait and Vignette, handsomely 
printed in crown 8vo. containing Narrative Poems— 


**The New Timon,” &c. 
“A volume the peculiar and diversified interest ot 
which induces us to look forward with some eagerness 
for its Sun, 
** Will be universally acceptable.” 
“ The admirers of Sir Edward's poetic 


successors.” 
Britannia. 
genius will 


| heartily welcome the reappearance of the choicest -_ 


| 1850; including Discoveries and Surveys in New | 
Guinea, the Louisiade —_ wo, &e. To which is | 
| added, am Account of Mr. E. B. Kennedy’s Expedition 


for the Exploration of C to York Peninsula. By J. 
Macaitiryray, F.R.G.S. Naturalist to the Expedi- 
| tion. 
** Mr. M. has published one of the best books of tra- 
vels of its class which has fallen under our notice for 
many years.” — Examiner. 
T. & W. Boonr, Publishers, 29, New Bond St. London 


~ Just published, > 2 vols. post &vo. with Etchings. 

rice 24s. cloth, 

JICTURES OF LIFE IN MEXICO. 

By R. H. Mason, Esq. 

“An amusing book. Mr. Mason is essentially a 
picture-maker. His pencil possesses some thing of 
fluency and grace—of dese riptive facility and graphic 
characterization. His pen is an instrument of the same 
quality: it delights in pose and costume, and the 
portraiture of moving incidents, adventures, and es- 
capes : a dirty padré, a fierce ladrone, i 
a gaily-dressed cavalier, is sure to seize his eye 
inspire a picture or suggest a tale.” — Atheneum. 

* The value of these volumes is unquestionable. 

We feel a perfect reliance on Mr. Mason's statements, 
aes they refer to the mining, hunting, farming, 
or swindling portion of the inhabitants: the Indian 
hut, the civic council board, the beggar, or the monk, 
real men and women pass before us.” — Globe. 

“ We have not me twith a better description of Mexi- 
ean scenery than Mr. Mason gives. His pictures are 
lively sketches with a free pen.”— Economist. 

London: Smita, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 








and 





| musical in language 





| Orders, their Children, 
a joyous senoreta, | 


ductions of his fertile pen in a collected form.” —/John 
Bull. 
London: Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, in fcap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
208 MS By Mary Maywnarp, 
“ A spirit of devoti mn combined with a delicate 
appreciation of what is beautiful in nature breathes 
through this small volume.” — Morning Chronicle. 

“Clear in conception and expression, unusually 
and metre, and often very happy » 
catching the poetical aspect of a subject, or in the 
quiet gracefulness with which the ideas are presented.” 

— Guardian. 

** We have rarely met with a volume of poems dis- 
playing so large an amount of power blended with 80 
much delic acy of feeling or grace of expression.”— 
Church of England Quarterly. 

** The best pieces in the volume exhibit a power and 
promise that, if realized, will give Mary Maynard a 
high place among English poetesses.” — Spectator. 

London: Smrrn, ELpre, an Co. 65, c ornhill. 


FINANCIAL REFORM TRACTS. 
Ji ublished, No. I. New Series, to be continued 
Monthly, price 6d. 
MHE ARISTOCRACY and the PUBLIC 
SERVICE; an Analysis of the Privileged 
Marriages, Family Connexions, 
Parliamentary Influence, and Chureh Patronage ; their 
Pensions, Places, and E moluments inthe Army, Navy, 
Church, Colonial and Civil Service. By the I ‘iverpool 
Financial Reform Association. 
Just published, price 6d. 
HE COST OF CUSTOMS AND EX- 
CISE DUTIES. By the Liverpool Financ ial Re- 
form Association. 

George Philip and Son, Liverpool; London: J.C. 
Bishop, Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster Row ; Edin- 
burgh: John Menzies; Dublin: William Robe rtson; 
Glasgow : R. Griffin and Co. 
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NEW WORKS. 


1. 
MEMOIRS of the WHIG PARTY | 


oe MY TIME. By Henry Riesarp Lord Hotr- 
during Edited by his Son, Henry Epwaxrp Lord Hot- 


= Vol. I. Post 8vo. ’price 9s. 6d. 
2. 
PAUPERISM and POOR-LAWS 
By Ropext —_ ry, M.A. one of her Majesty’s Coun- 


sel, Author of * Tr avels in Crete.” 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


3. 
HOLCROFT’S MEMOIRS. 


printed in the Traveller’s Library, Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, price Half-a-Crown. 


> 
1c- 


4. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES; Illus- 
trating some Memorable Events and Epochs, from 
a.p. 1400 to a.p. 1546. By the Rev. T. H. Gurney, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

5. 

Our NAVIGATION and MERCAN- 
TILE MARINE LAWS, considered with a view to 
their general Revision and Consolidation. By W. 8. 
Linpsay. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


6. 


A REJOINDER to the 
EXETER’S REPLY tothe EDINBURGH REVIEW 
By the Edinburgh Reviewer. New Edition. 8voe. 2s. 


‘es 


The ELEMENTS of EUCLID for 
Beginners. By Jacon Lowres, Certificated Master. 
Feap. 8vo. Price 9d, 

8. 

SYSTEM of ENGLISIL PARSIN( 
and DERIVATION : with the Rudiments of English 
Grammar. By Jacosn Lowkes, Certificated Master. 
New Edition. I8me. Price ls. 

9. 

HISTORY of GREECE. By the 
Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A. Forming the Fifth Book of 
History in the Rev. G. R, Greio’s New School Series. 
18mo. Price ls. 

10, 


HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, Part I. 


on the History of England, the British Colonies, and 
British India, and on the Sacred History, in the Re 
G. R. Gieie’s New School Series. I8mo. Price ls. 
ll. 
GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE, for Beginners. By Wit.1am Huvuenes, 
F.R.G.S Jeing the Twelfth Work the Rev. G. R. 


IScries. Imo. Price ls. 


Greie’s New Schic 


12. 

Mr. THOMAS TATE’S KEY to his 
“EXERCISES on MECHANICS and NATURAI 
PHILOSOPUY.” Containing full Soluti ; with 
numerous Diagrams. l2mo. 3s. Gd. 

Nearly ready. 
13. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. — Sininn’s 
authorized Enelish Translation of the Second and con- 
eluding Past of the Third Volume. Post 8vo price 78.; 
and in l6mo. 3s. sewed, or 4s. cloth. 

On Tuesday next. 
14. 


STRAY LEAVES from an ARCTIC 


JOURNAL. By Lieut. Suerarp Osnorn, R.N. Com- 
manding H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 
1850-51, under ( apt. Austin, to rescue Sir John Frank- 
lin. Post Svo. with Map and coloured Plates, 

15. 


The Traveller’s Library, 18 and 19. 
WERNE’S AFRICAN WANDER- 


INGS, 2 Translated from the German by J. R. Joun- 
STON. Two Parts, price 1s. each; or in 1 vol. 16mo. 
price Half-a-Crown. On the 31st inst. 


Four INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 
on POLITICAL ECONOMY, delivered before the 
: hiversity of Oxford. By Nassat W. Senror, M.A. 
tv Fellow of Magdalen College; Professor of Political 
E « homy. 8vo, 


London: Lonoman, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonemans. 


BISHOP of 


| 


| it always 


| our 


This day is published, 


Foolscap octavo, Six SHILLines, 


MURRAY'S 
OFFICIAL HANDBOOK 


or 
CHURCH AND STATE; 
ConTAINING 
Historical Account of the Duties and 
Military, 
and FEeclesiastical Officers in 


An 
Powers of the principal Civil, 
Judicial, 


each Department of the Government of | 


the United Kingdom and Colonies, 


&e. &e. Ke. 


Spectator. 

“This guide is distinguished by the succinct- 
ness of information and clearness of arrangement 
that characterized Mr. Murray’s travelling hand- 
books. The world travels only now and then; 
wants to learn something about the 
origin, constitution, powers, rights, and duties, of 
national institutions, public establishments, 
or public offices. This convenient guide to Royalty, 
Parliament, or the Courts of Law and Law Offices, 
the Civil and Military Departments of Govern- 
ment, the Bishops’ Sees and Ecclesiastical Courts, 
is a perfect enayele ypadia of its subjects, with- 
out the cumbrous formality of encyclopedic treat- 


| ment,” 


| be uniformly sensible, intelligent, 


Literary Gazette. 


“This is a most useful and convenient di- 
rectory—comprehensive in its plan, clear in its 
arrangement, and correct in its details. There 


to the work of the 
the 


are also details, as 


several Government departments, 


many 
salaries of 


those employed, and the duties of all the chief 

paid officials of the country. A full table of 

alphabetical contents, and a co} ious index of 

names, render the book most convenient for re- 
John Bull. 

** A portable and intelligible index to the com- 


plex machinery of our political and ecclesiastical 


aystem. Numberless questions suggest them- 
selves to the mind while watching the passing 
events from day to day, to which this book will 
furnish a ready answer. To those who are en- 


gaged in public life, or who are brought into con- | 
tact with public offices, it will furnish an abund- | 


ance of useful information not easily to be ob- 
tained elsewhere.”’ 
Examiner 
* The pr fessed obj t of this book is to de- 
scribe concisely the authorities and duties of the 


chief officers of the State and Government ; to 
a reasonably aceurate know of the 
bility and labour which high office entails in the 
present day, with its emoluments and patronage ; 
and to bring to all 
useful information connected with the machinery 
of the Government, the of office 
duties. This design appears to us to be remarkably 
We took the book up with th 
fecling that the late official changes might hav 
fof rendering it comparatively out of 
Its utility is quite inde- 
with 





ledge respon 


gcether in an accessible form 


and routine 


well executed, 


the effect 
date; but this is not so. 
particular names 


The duties of those offices, the 


pe ndent of connected 


particular offices. 


patronage or labour involved in them, the emolu- 
ments or restrictions attached to them, and particu- 
larly the view which is presented of what the 
last few years have contributed to the reform and 
consolidation of departments, constitute the value 
of a really enduring kind which this excellent 
little volume will be found to possess. We can- 


not praise it too highly. Within brief compass, 


and ina most accessible form, it embodies the 
best practical view of what we may call the work- 
ing of the State machinery that is contained in 
any book we are acquainted with; and where the 
compiler expresses any opinions, we find them to 
and moderate 
in tone.” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


—— 


510, New Oxford Street, March 6, 1852. 


HE ADDENDAS to MUDIE'’S SE- 
LECT LIBRARY, containing the names of every 


recent Work of merit or interest, is now ready, and 
will be forwarded in answer to every application en- 
closing six stamps. Caries Epwarp Mupie, 510, 


New Oxford Street. 


T= WRECK OF THE 

BY THE LATE J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.— 
Pavi and Dominic Cotnacu and Co, 13 and 1, Pall 
Mall East, Publishers to her Majesty, beg to state that, 
by permission of the proprietor, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Yarborough, the above celebrated PICTURE, 
now Engraving by Mr. Hexry Cousins, is ON VIEW 
by tic ket for a few ew days at their H House. 


GoL0s FOR Vv 1OL IN, FL UT! E, “AND 
CORNET.—Each of the following works con- 
tains a different ‘selection of the most popular operas, 
dances, and songs, arranged expressly for the Instru- 
ment; a single number contains from 20 to 30 airs. 
Boosey’s Violin Journal, 250 melodies, comple te, price 
12s. or 10 numbers Is. 6d. each. Boose »y’s Flute _—~ 
nal, 250 melodies, price 12s. complete, or 10 numbers, 
ls. 6@. each. Boosey’ 3s Cornopean Journal, 275 melo- 
dics, price l5s. comple te, or 10 numbers, 2s. each. 
T. Boosry and c ©. 28, Holles Street. 


\TOTICE.—THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
A AND WEEK BOOK OF FACTS; a New Pe- 
riodical, devoted to SCIENCE, ART, and GENERAI 


KNOWLEDGE, and a Medium of Intercommunication 


MINOTAUR, 






for Naturalists, Geologists, Electricians, Meteorolo- 
gists, &c. Xc., will be published on Sarurpay the 13th 
Instant, uniform with the Illustrated News. Eight 
Pages, price 3d. Stamped, 4d. Yearly Subscription, 
12s. 6d. Free by Post, 1 Advertisements and Sub- 


scriptions rece ived by all Newsvenders, and at the Of- 
fice, Thanet Place, Temple Bar, where Prospectuses 
may be obtained. *,* Advertisements not later than 
the 10th instant for the First Number. 





Now ready at all the Booksellers, the 
TEW EDITION OF BURKE'S 
4 PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1852, 
Revised and Corrected throughout to the Present Time, 
from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 


In 1 large vol. royal 8vo. comprising as much matter ag 
20 ordinary volumes, with 1500 engravings of arms, 
incorporated with the text, 38s, bound. 

° 1e most complete of the Peerages.”— Chronicle. 





amazing quantity of personal and family 
arrangement of details, and accu- 
Burke's Genealogical and Heraldic 
and Baronetage is without a 


“* Por the 
history, admirable 
racy of information, 
Dictionary of the Peerage 


rival. It is the standard book of reference touching 
the arist ocracy. Post. 
CoLaur x Co. Publis shers, 13, Great Marlborough St. 





NEW NI MBE Ri OF MR. AR NOL D's THEOL oal- 
CAL CRITIC 
Now ready, price 4s. Part I. of Vol. II. of the 
HEOLOGICAL CRITIC; a Quar- 
terly Journal. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Ker- 
curver Arnot, M.A. Reetor of Lyndon, and late Fel- 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge. This Journal em- 





braces Theology in its widest acceptation, and several 
articles of each Number are devoted to Biblical Criti- 
cism. 

Converts: 1. Greg's Creed of Christendo 2. Hen- 
derson’s Translation of Isaiah —3 tk and the 
Predestinarian Controversy of the th Century—4. 
Romans ix. x. xi.—5. Evidence of the Genuineness of 
the Gospels—6. Newman's Lectures, addressed to the 


Brothers of the Oratory—7. Cycles of Egyptian Chro- 
nology— 8. 1 Tim. iv. 7—10. Not of Books received, 
Contents of the Theological Journals 

Rivixnorons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, & Waterloo Place. 
The FIRST VOLUME, 16s. 6d. 


Now ready, 


price 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price Is. cloth, 
ha AGRICULTURE in 1850 


4 and 1851: Its Condition and Prospects. With 


Descriptions in detail of the best Modes of Husbandry 
practised in nearly every County of England. By James 
Caren, of Baldoon, Agricultural Commissioner of the 
Times, Author of “ High Farming under Liberal Co- 
venants.” 

“The most extensive, and, taken as a whole, the 
most lete account of the actual state of English 
ies bandry while h hasappeared since the publications of 
Arthur Ye ung and the Board of Ag.iculture, and annet 






fail to be eminently serviceable to the cause of pr 





sive as distinguished from routine preach! sme <= - 
Economist. 

** It is impossible for any landlord or farmer to pe- 
ruse this book without deriving immense knowledge as 
well as profit from its contents. It places before the 
reader a mass of information which he will seek in 
vain from any other publication, and which he could 
hardly ever attain even by personal travelling and in- 
quiry. Glasgow Daily Mail 

London: Loxemax, Brows, Greex, and LoxemMans. 

READING-BOOK OF POETRY. 
Price 4s. 6d. bound ; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 

Part 1. containing the Poets from Chaucer to Otway 


Part 2. from Prior to Tennyson, 
CLASS-BOOK OF 
POETRY. 

Comprising Extracts fron the 
Poets of this ¢ ountry, from Chau 
with Biographical Notices, Explanatory Notes, 
and Progress of the 


ENGLISH 


most distinguished 
er to the present time; 
and an 


Introductory Essay on the Origin 
English Language. By Danret Scryuorovr, of Cir- 
cus Place School. 


* Taken altogether, the ‘ Class-Book of English Poetry’ 

is the best and compactest view of the subject we have 
en, while it answers all the purposes of a poetical 
lection for advanced scholars.” — Spectator. 

Did we believe in the attainment of perfection, we 
should pronounce this the perfection of Poetical Class- 
books.” — Educational Times. 

* Admirable as many of our school-books now are, 
none of them professed to display the rise and progress 
of English poetry. Mr. Serymgeour has shown great 
jd gment and good taste in his selections.” — Witness. 

The plan is itself as new as the execution is ad- 
mirable.”’— Scottish Guardian. 

Avam & Cuaries Buack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE BANCROFT, ESQ. 





In 8vo. Vol. I. with a Plan of the Siege of Quebec, 15s. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


——— a, 


By GEORGE BANCROFT, (late American Minister at the Court of St. James,) Corresponding Member of the French Institute, and of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin. 


«« This work must take its place as an essentially satisfactory history of the United States. Mr. Bancroft’s style is original and national. It breathes of the mountain 
The story is told richly and vividly. In his hands American scenery is ful] of fine 

in the colours of his imagination, a thousand incidents, thought dull before, appear now animated and pictorial. In his narrative all is movement, jj; 
human purposes—his story sweeps on with the exulting life of a procession.”—Athenwum, 


and the prairie. 
effects. Stee 
men glow wi 


Il. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


A strain of wild and forest-like music swells up in almost every line. 


MEN AND WOMEN OF FRANCE OF THE 


LAST CENTURY. 


IV. 


MEMOIRS 


III. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE COURT AND THE DESERT; 


OR PRIESTS, PASTORS, AND PHILOSOPHERS IN THE TIME oF 
LOUIS THE FIFTEENTH. 


In two volumes, octavo, with Portrait, price 30s. 


OF THE 


MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 


FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS, NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


ZOOLOGICAL ANECDOTES. 


By SESTERTIUS HOLT, Esq. 


v. 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


vul, 


THE 


Vit. 


In 2 vols. post Svo 


THE TAGUS AN 


OR NOTES OF TRAVEL IN PORTUGAL, SPAIN, AND ITALY, IN 1850-51. 
By W. E. BAXTER, Esq. 


In post 8vo. with a Portrait of Macomo, the Kaffir Chief, 10s. 6d. 


THE CAPE AND THE KAFFIRS; 


OR NOTES OF A FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


*,* Mr. Bentley has purchased of M. Guizot, according to the new International Copyright Treaty just ratified between England and France, the copyright of this Work, 
which will be published by him in London at the same time that the Work in French will be published in Paris. 


xi. 


By ALFRED W. COLE. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A 


LITERARY LIFE; 


Or BOOKS, PLACES, and PEOPLE. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, Author of “ Our 
Village,” ** Belford Regis,” Xc. 


AND HIS 


xv. 


In two volumes, 8vo. 36s, 


KAYE’S 


x. 


By the Right Hon. the Earl of ALBEMARLE. 
** We have to thank Lord Albemarle for the new information he has given us, and for the serviceable addition he has made to the store of authentic contributions which 


we muy boast for the illustration of one of the most interesting and striking periods of the nation’s history.”— Time 
** The whole work is written with so much spirit that the reader will peruse it, truthful as it is, wit! 


BY 


(Just ready.) 


vi. 
In post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


D TIBER; 


Ix. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is. 


CREASY. 


ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSI; 


OR LIFE IN CANADA. 


By Mrs. MOODIE, Sister of Miss Agnes Strickland. 


In 8vo. 14s. 


CORNEILLE AND HIS TIME. 


By M. GUIZOT. 


XII. 


(Just ready.) 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


MALLET DU PAN. 


Academy at 
XIV. 


Collected and Edited by A. SAYOUS, Professor of the 


Geneva, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


ALFRED THE GREAT, 


PLACE IN THE 


HISTORY OF 


By Dr. PAULI. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by THOMAS WRIGIIT, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &c. Author of ‘* Narratives of Sorcery and Magic,” “ England under the 


House of Hanover,” &c. 


| 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


XVI. 


In 8vo. with Portrait, 14s, 


THE HON. H. COKE’S 


RIDE OVER THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS TO 


CALIFORNIA. 


XIX. 


(Just ready.) 


HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 2/. 2s. 


THE HON. FRED. WALPOLE'S 


_ SOJOURN AMONGST THE ANSAYRIT; OR THE 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


| 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF | 





XII, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF 


SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI. 
Edited by RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
and W. H. CHANNING. 


ENGLAND. 


XVII. 


MIGNET’S 


XVIII. 


ASSASSINS. 


By the Rey. R. W. Brownz, M.A. Professor of Classics at King’s College, London. 
RicHarD BenTLey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 








én the Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid Josrrm CLaytox, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
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h all the interest of one of Scott's historical romances.” — Examiner, 
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